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Long-Term 
Dollar Need 


¥ ; politico-economic habit and doctrine of 

e United States are strongly hostile to the 
mpcrtation of anything on which labor has 
heen expended to bring it to an advanced state 
ff readiness for consumption. Raw materials 
the \Jnited States is always ready to import, 
ind partially finished raw materials it will im- 
nort when it cannot help itself, but finished 
products never when it can possibly be prevent- 





The habit and doctrine of Great Britain 
compelled by its circumstances — are strongly 
favorable to the importation of raw materials 
and {oodstuffs, to be paid for by the exportation 
of advanced or finished articles. It cannot ex- 
port foodstuffs (unless our temperance friends 
will permit us to call whiskey a food), because 
it needs vastly more of them than it produces; 
mid it cannot export raw materials because it 
has none in superfluity, even coal having now 
become too expensive to compete in the export 
market. 

Since a large part of the raw materials and 
oodstuffs imported by Britain have always 
ome from the United States and from coun- 
tries which, like Canada, are closely integrated 
into the dollar area, Britain has always needed 
large quantities of U.S. exchange to pay for 
these imports. They have been obtained in the 
past from raw-material-producing areas which 
sold their products to the United States while 
purchasing their finished goods and their inter- 
national services (insurance, shipping and the 
like) largely from Britain. This situation has 
come to an end because of the world shortage 
f U.S. dollars; for these raw-material countries 
will no longer automatically spend their dollars 
in Britain, and since Britain does not control 
their economy or their finance she cannot com- 
pel ihem to. Their reluctance is largely due to 
the belief that these dollars are worth more 
than the four-to-a-pound rate which is all that 
they can get for them, and that they will ulti- 
mately be able to get more. This belief is quite 
possibly true. 


Not U.S. Problem 


: S difficult to believe that the United States 

n within a short period learn to consume 
any’ hing like the necessary quantity of British 
manufactured goods to offset the British need 
tor collars. Except for such alleviations as can 
be provided by temporary measures for giving 
” l-nding dollars, therefore, the British prob- 
lem is not one that the United States can do 
muc!; about. What is needed is something which 
Will overcome the reluctance of dollar-owners 
outs:de of the United States to convert their 
doll. rs into pounds. The devaluation of the 
pound would do this temporarily, but not per- 
Man -ntly unless the price of British exports 
tan be kept from rising with the rise in the 
pound price of British imports; and that is a 
matier for the British themselves. 

The welfare state is an expensive luxury (at 
leas: at first; it may come to pay for itself in 
som: degree after twenty years), and its cost 
ls largely reflected in an increased cost of pro- 
(uciion of goods. So far as these goods are 
COnsumed at home the consumers are merely 


laying for their own welfare, which is most 
lUsi; but so far as the same goods enter into 
*xport trade they are bound to find buyers who 


dislike paying for British welfare when rival 
brolucers make no corresponding charge be- 
“ause they have no welfare state of their own. 
‘i becomes an interesting question whether 
‘Some means could be devised whereby the tax 
burden of the welfare state, to the extent to 
Whi h it adds to production costs, could be re- 
ated to the producers when the product is ex- 
Yorted. Such rebates are common with other 
\Ypes of taxes, but the taxes involved in main- 
‘ining the welfare state are extremely hard to 
ace and the amount to be rebated could only 
% guessed at. The United States, we are con- 
ident, would regard such a rebate as illegiti- 
mate, a bonusing of exports, and would impose 








THE SEARCH FOR OIL in Alberta and Saskatchewan goes on continually, as oil men tap the 


new wealth of the west. 


an anti-dumping duty to offset it; but other and 


needier countries might be less critical. 


Education And Alcohol 


WE HOPE that the recently revealed figures 
about the users and non-users of alcohol in 
Canada will not be misinterpreted. It is in- 
teresting to Know that among persons with only 
a public school education there are fifty-eight 
users of alcohol to 42 abstainers, that among 
persons with a high school education there are 
68 users of alcohol to 32 abstainers, and that 
among university graduates there are 76 users 
of alcohol to 24 abstainers. But it should not 
be concluded from these figures that education 
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Via pipe line, it will soon flow east. 


is merely a highway to vice and excess. 

It would have been much more valuable if 
the pollsters could have given us in each classi- 
fication the number of persons per hundred who 
abuse alcohol rather than the number who use 
it. We fancy that it would then be found that 
education does on the average (there are of 
course exceptions) impart a capacity for re- 
straint and self-control which is of the highest 
value in dealing with the temptation io any 
kind of excess. The higher ratio of abstainers 
among the uneducated may be due to a realiza 
tion that alcohol is more dangerous to them 
than to others. There is of course, as the poll- 
sters admit, the further factor of income; per- 
sons with no more than a public school educa- 
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tion have only a very limited purchasing power 
for non-essentials, and it is well that as little 
as possible of that purchasing power should go 
for alcoholic beverages. “\ 


Robeson and Rioting 
"THE 


opposed to 


way in which people who profess to be 
Communism persist in giving 
aid and comfort to Communists continues to 
amaze us. Somebody of some intelligence 
presumably have 
of young American returned service men who 
broke up Mr. 
but nothing’ 


cause could possibly have been done 


must 
given leadership to the. mob 


other day; 
Communist 
The Negro 
who continues to be a great artist no 
may be—had 


Robeson’s meeting the 


more helpful to the 


singer 
matter what his political 
put himself completely in the wrong by his call 


beliefs 
for a nation-wide organization to “oppose the 
attempt to try in a court of law a 
philosophy, judgment on 

be passed only by the electorate’; and the mob 


political 
— can properly 
by showing its own ae Sarenard for law 
presented him with a claim for 
which will do him and his cause a 
of good. 


sympathy 
great deal 
The prosecution of the twelve Communist 
leaders, against which Mr. 
ing, is in no sense an attempt to try a pol 


Five) 


Robeson is protest- 
itical 


(Continued on Page 
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SEARCH GOES ON 
FOR CANADA’ 
NEWEST WEALTH 


by Rodney Grey 


nian 


| educ, Redwater and Woodbend have bec me 

* household words in Canada this last 
They are key areas where oil strikes have } .ep 
made as western Canada’s oil development gate 
speed and stature. A pipeline across the pr: irie 
to Regina and on to the Lakehead to carry ‘he 
new wealth into the rich eastern Canadian ind 
American markets is now being planned in de: aj| 
already most of southern Saskatchewan, we. to 
the east of the original strikes, has been cove ve 


with leases. Permits to drill have now en 
assigned to vast new acreages which two years 
ago, to all but a few faithful and hopeful oi! n 


seemed just so much space for dirt farming. 
An important, perhaps the most importint 


phase of the new booming western oil busine is 
initial exploring and mapping, the search for oil 
pools by seismograph trucks and crews. he 


accompanying pictures show something of the 
story of western oil, and particularly of the work 
of the geological search parties. The seismograph 
crews look for oil-bearing traps in the earth, fre 
quently topped by impervious layers of stone. 
Under the dome-shaped folds, a reservoir of oil 
may be found. By measuring the time a sound 
wave sent out by the explosion of a charge of 
dynamite takes to come back from the unde) 
ground rock layer, seismograph crews can get a 
fairly accurate picture of the rock formation be 
low. Wildeat drilling is done where the record in 
reservoir of oil. The famous Ledu 





The seismograph operator checks the record while a A. geologist’s assistant works with a plane table and an dicates a 


; j i i . . . rock ‘mati . - off clues (Conti dO Aage 17) 
second man examines the instruments making up the unit. alidade while studving the rock formations for oil clues. Continued on Page 17% 
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G -ologists carelully check aerial photos against charts while 


tracking down formations that may bear oil all Canada needs. 





cme 


This is the derrick at imperial’s famous Redwater No. 1 well. The oil derrick, jutling up among When a new oil well “blows in”, the mixture of oil, vas, muddy 


- the pasture and the wheat stooks, has become the best known Alberta landmark in past year. water and chemicals used in drilling the well must be burned oll. 
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The oif industry in the west interferes little with farming. Hiere. a farmer loads sheaves 


of oats to be taken to a threshing machine, close by the derrick of a new well at Redwater. 





Pulling pipe at a well in the Leduc area requires split-second 


timing to replace the worn bit, so drilling can go on. 
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Shock waves, recorded by the scismograph on The chief of a ocological party examines an \ 
these rolls, led veologists to Ledue field. outcropping of bed rock, chee king signs of oil. 
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—Photos courtesy Imperial Oil 


For exploring operation by scismograph, dynamite must be low- Before setting off the dynamite, a short wave Oil-bearing formations can be found, but it’s 


ered into a hole drilled down to the bed rock, then exploded. radio check with the operators must be made. plenty of hard work tor geological field party. 
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Ottawa 
View 


By WILFRID EGGLESTON 





A Gulf Of Ignorance 


Misunderstanding Of Governors 
And Governed A Social Peril 


rl IS a very instructive business for a political 
ne to shake himself free from his 
ruts and patterns of thought for a few weeks 
I came 


commentato! 


and travel casually about the country 
. 1 
back to Ottawa this week after a tour that took 


me up and down through the foothills, the 
park lands and the bald-headed prairies oft 
western Canada, across the high plateaus of 
the Idaho-Wyoming-Montana country, through 
the Bad Lands of South Dakota and the lush 
corn country where Iowa and Minnesota meet. 
I came ba kK to discover that the brows of the 
great s smer Washington and Ottawa 
were furrowec deep over the dollar crisis. 
And one thing which immediately struck me 
was that not a single person I had met in all 
that ten thousand miles of travel throughout 
the interior of the North American continent 
had eve mentioned this great international 
crisis or had shown in any way that he or she 


had anv personal stake or interest in it. And 
, i that struck me, as a sort of corol- 
lary, was that the great masses of the people 
have only the foggiest idea of what goes on 
it the heart of their own government: that 
eption of the task and role of “those 

is only a vague fantasy or caricature 
of the real thing - 
To balance things up, I think it would be fair 
to add that the iverage administrator at Ot- 
tawa has nota uch much concrete or realistic 
yicture of how the average Canadian worker 

1 





or farmer lives or what he thinks as he goes 


ille Vaches or Min- 


7 1 ] } L- + i] 
about nis dally taSkK in Mill 


neaosa. 


sunderstanding 


A gulf of ignorance and ml 
vawns between the governors and the governed, 
or, t ise more democratic language, between 
the people and their servants at the national 
Ca vit: 

Pr s it is partly the fault of the political 
commentato that the gulf is as wide and as 
dark as s. And perhaps the situation is no 


h *n in past civilizations. 
But iust the same it challenges the whole idea 
f liberal society. If the masses of the people 
ther know nor care about the basic currents 
of events that are shaping the welfare and 
course of their own country, isn’t there a great 
temptation for those in power to proceed on 
their own way giving the people what is in 
their opinion good for them, quite regardless 
of the democratic process ? 

M. Young, delivering the Leslie Stephen 
. at Cambridge last May, and explaining 
why the canons and formulas of the nineteenth 
century liberalism and the methods of nine- 
teenth century rationalism were no longer very 
useful to us; said: ‘Those canons were ground- 
ed on the premise that at any time there would 


mber——and an always increasing num- 


pe a num I 
ber_-of men and women interested in the or- 
dering of public affairs, and able to make their 


+ 


nterest felt: felt, not spasmodically at election 
time, but con by reading, by discus- 
sion, by thinking things out for themselves and 
talking them over with their neighbors. But 
this premise rested in turn on the assumption 
that the operations of government would al- 
ways be within the comprehension of the sober 
citizen using diligence in his affairs, and that 
he would be interested because, if only as a 
contributor to public opinion, he felt that he 
could do something about them.” 


tINUOUSLY: 


Increasing Complexity 


Exclusive Government Knowledge 
Bars Check By Public Opinion 


oe dollar crisis is a good test case of the 
efficacy of current political education. How 
do you explain to the miner in Blairmore, the 
rancher near Pincher Creek, the shoemaker at 
Lethbridge, and the baker’s assistant at Mc- 
Leod, just what is going on in the talks at 
Washington, how his or her personal interests 
are affected, and what contribution he or she 
can make to a solution? A first impulse is to 
say that it is impossible, and that we might just 
as well forget about it. But to say that is to 
abandon the whole idea of liberal democracy 
on which many of us have been reared. 

As G. M. Young pointed out in the address 
I quoted from above, there are frightful poten- 
tialities to be faced in the easy acceptance of 
such a situation. What nineteenth century 
liberalism did not anticipate, he says, is that 
the increasing complexity, the mere range of 
government, would carry it beyond the compre 
hension of the average “sober citizen using 
diligence in his affairs.” And it follows “that 
the volume of knowledge possessed by govern 





—Photo by Karsh 


GRAHAM TOWERS, Governor of the Bank of Canada may be faced with new re- 
sponsibilities if the Washington Conference fails to remove the threat to Canada’s external 
trade. A program to insure full employment in Canada in the face of declining exports 
would require the active participation of the Bank as the fiscal agent of the government. 


ment puts its actions beyond the control of 
public opinion as that liberalism conceived it: 
knowledge is power, and, as I have suggested, 
both the physical and psychological power of 
a modern government, wielded perhaps by a 
compact, resolute minority conscious of its pur- 
pose, might go far beyond the power of any 
despotism yet conceived.” 


Hope For Washington 


Incentive To Succeed So Great, 
Surely Conference Can't Fail 


O* THE Washington talks themselves, so 
much is being currently written on the spot 
by top-ranking journalists, and such admirable 
commentaries have been prepared by authori- 
ties like the London Economist that any ob- 
servations on my part at this stage, coming 
fresh on the scene as I do after a couple of 
months “in the sticks” would probably be trite. 
(As one of our most eminent brain-trusters 
tried to say some years ago in a dictated state- 
ment, only the stenographer made the word 
come out as “tripe’!) But there are two gen- 
eral impressions that may be worth recording. 

One is a conviction held fairly widely here at 
Ottawa that the consequences of failure would 
be so profound and far-reaching that some kind 
of solution or series of solutions will be found 
if humanly possible. It is not lost on those in 
authority that Stalinism still counts heavily 
upon ar early collapse of western capitalism: 
apart from all other reasons, this makes it im- 
perative that the international trading world 
shall not be permitted (without trying every 
possible remedy) to take the first ominous 
steps toward what would likely be a repetition 
of the trade collapse of the 1930's. The in- 
centive to succeed being so great, there is a 
considerable measure of quiet confidence at 
Ottawa that the Washington talks will not fail. 

What is really being tested is the intelligence 
and character of the British people, and the 
capacity of the United States to rise to the lofty 
levels of policy and the rare sweep of imagina- 
tion demanded by its new role as the world’s 
greatest creditor nation, and as the heart of the 
world’s industrial and commercial activity. The 
challenge is an exacting one, and there are many 
formidable obstacles, including British inertia 


and Américan parochialism. What we need to 
remember is that both the Eritish and the 
Americans have several times in the past dec- 
ade faced at least as difficult a test, and each 
time they have found an answer. 


Canada Must Help 


“Canada First’’ Stand Must Not 
Prevent Full Contribution 


er other broad impression that I get out 

of talks at Ottawa on the dollar problem 
is that Canada has within her power to do a 
good deal toward easing Britain’s position, thus 
making a valuable contribution toward the 
whole world problem. Starting from the as- 
sumption that it is in Canada’s irterest to do 
whatever she can, and that Britains dire plight 
is due largely to the heroic part sae played in 
two world wars (rather than, as some Ameri- 
can writers seem to believe, to British laziness 
or poor judgment in supporting a Socialist 
party) it is possible for the Canadian govern- 
ment to do two things. First, to see to it 
that its own international balance of payments 
problem is not laid on Britain’s shoulders as 
an additional burden, and second, in the event 
that Canada can get on top of her own dollar 
shortage situation, to offer some very prac- 
tical relief to Britain by accepting sterling for 
substantial portions of our sales to Britain 
over the next four or five years. 

At the time when the British food contracts 
were under sober re-examination about eigh- 
teen months ago, the possibility that Canada 
could arrange to accept sterling from Britain 
for massive shipments of Canadian foods was 
ruled out on the ground that our shrinking 
U.S. dollar reserves would not permit it. Since 
then the picture has been brightened consid- 
erably by the discovery of rich oil fields in 
Alberta. Also, the stakes being so great, the 
Canadian people would probably agree to a 
return of sharp restrictions on our U.S. spend- 
ing, if as a result substantial relief could be 
offered to Britain during the present critical 
period. To those who might raise the ery of 
Canada First, it should be pointed out that the 
welfare of important export areas of Canada 
directly hinges on the solution of this acute 
problem. 





Passing 
Show 


“gael! soon we may be hearing from som 

American sources that Britain shouldn’: 
have gone into the war anyhow because shy 
couldn’t afford it. 

General Crerar says pin-up girls are “a pai 
of any war’. From our experience they’re th 
best part of it. 

Who says the Progressive Conservative part 
is dead? As a matter of fact, all it needs is t 
get 600,000 votes away from the Liberals and 
would be the government. 

It seems that even farmers don’t walk an 
more. An Ontario farm boy was hurt whi! 
cranking the tractor to go and fetch the cow: 


Why do restaurants put so much accent o 
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their “deep” apple pies and say nothing aboui 
their width and length? 

“The greatness of Canada is assured”, say 
Viscount Alexander. Certainly, as long as ws 
pay the premiums, but they are a bit heavy. 

The process of leaving Czechoslovakia is said 
to be becoming more dangerous. So is the pro 
cess of staying there. 

Owing to the rice shortage the government o! 
Madras is trying to perfect a synthetic rice, but 
We presume the Madras farmers will insist 
on its being dyed purple. 

Cats, says a writer in the Montreal Star, ar 
not man’s best friend. Maybe, but what 
chance they give man to be cat’s best friend! 

If you can get into one of his houses, Can 
ada’s Winters is a great help in dealing wit! 
Canada’s winters. 

Ontario is not appointing so many King’s 
Counsel this year. Last year it looked as if th: 
legal fraternity might have more K.C.’s than 
cases. 

Lucy says she thinks Germany is moving t 
the Right because she is being pushed too hard 
on the Left. 
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The Front 
Page 


(Continued from Page One) 
hhilosophy in a court of law. It is an attempt 
o convict a number of persons on the charge 
f conspiring to advocate the overthrowing of 
he established system of government by 
ieans of force. That is a statutory crime in the 
‘nited States as it is also in Canada, Great 
sritain, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
nd Czechoslovakia. It is not a philosophy but 
n act. The accused persons, if convicted, will 
ot be convicted for thinking certain thoughts 


or for believing certain doctrines, but for 
ndeavoring to persuade other persons that 
he forcible overthrowing of the American 


overnment is a proper way of attaining cer- 
iin ends. 

If that is a political philosophy it is not one 
n which judgment can possibly be passed by 
ie electorate; for one good reason among 
thers, that it denies the right of the elector- 
te to pass judgment on anything, and asserts 
hat a handful of revolutionaries can properly 
bolish the existing right of the electorate to 
ass judgment, and can and should establish 
self as the supreme power. The holders of 
iat philosophy have no intention whatever of 
aving it passed upon by the electorate, at any 
ite until they have got that electorate into 

position where it dare not do anything but 
pprove of it, as the Hitlerite counter-philos- 
phy was approved of by vast German ma- 
orities between 1933 and 1939. 

Mr. Robeson, who has had to endure, in cap- 
talist countries, things which no self-respect- 
ng man should have to endure, and has had 
o endure them simply because he is a Negro, 
has convinced himself (and it may not have 
been very difficult) that the capitalist system 
s the sole cause of these evils, and is itself so 
evil that it should be abolished by any possible 
means, and also that it cannot be abolished 
under the democratic system, which must 
therefore be abolished by revolution in order 
that the capitalist system may be abolished in 
urn. It is not a crime to hold this view, but it 

a crime to endeavor to persuade others to 
old it, in circumstances such that their suc- 

‘ssful persuasion would create a “clear and 


present danger” to the organization of the 
state. The recent change of popular feeling 


bout Communist propaganda, in both Canada 
nd the United States, is due to the conviction 

that circumstances at home and abroad are 

more and more becoming such that that prop- 
‘anda does constitute a clear and present 
inger. But it is not a danger that can pos- 
ly be obviated by mob methods; they -can in- 
‘ed only increase it. 


A J apanese Story 


iYROADCASTING in 


any country presents 
a great many problems. A Japanese friend 
ho still keeps in touch with affairs in Nip- 
n tells us that the Japanese Broadcasting 
rporation, which seems to resemble our own 
t-up in many ways, recently announced a 
lit Parade” program in which it undertook 
include all the musical items which received 
largest number of votes. The Communists 
i imediately rallied their forces and piled up 
immense majority for the Internationale; 
d the program had to be abandoned. 
he technique is of course precisely the same 
that which is employed by Communists in 
{ inada. It is the technique of unanimity un- 
' orders. The anti-Communists scatter their 
Vv tes over all sorts of songs and, in elections, 
© er all sorts of candidates. The Communists 
“lump” for a single song and a single can 
didate, and there you are. 


Fun in Ireland 


| ‘-ELAND continues to be the source of more 

eal fun than any other part of this troubied 
“orld. The government of the Irish Republic 
Nos refused to recognize the government of 
Northern Ireland, and cannot therefore enter 
Into any negotiations with it over the plight 
®! the Great Northern Railway, which is prac- 
wally bankrupt and is the only railway link 
between the two countries. Somebody should 


Point out to Ireland that there is such a thing 
4S a de facto government, and that it is pos- 
‘ible to recognize such a government without 
4dmitting that it has existence de jure. 

Mailing that obvious method of dealing with 
the difficulty, it would seem to be the impera- 
“ve duty of the Irish Republic, which claims 


I, witts Two MORE To HELP ME, 
WILL HOLD THE FOE IN PLAY...” 
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HORATIUS ON THE BRIDGE 


jurisdiction over Northern Ireland, to walk in 
and set up a government if it be true that none 
exists there. That, however, would be going a 
little further than the present I-dare-you-to- 
tread-on-the-tail-o’-me-coat procedure. Mean- 
while the claim that Northern Ireland is part 
of the territory of the Irish Republic and yet 
that no government exists there and that the 
Irish Republic will make no effort to establish 
one seems about as near to an Irish bull as 
anything in recent international affairs. In- 
deed it seems to us that the Republic is in 
danger of losing its claim to Northern Ireland 
by failure to occupy. 


Dividends and Taxes 


WE CANNOT share the view of the Financial 
Post that the income tax concession al- 
ready proposed on common stock dividends 
should be extended to preferred dividends. If 
they are receiving the dividend rate stipulated 
in the preference arrangement, preferred share- 
holders are in no way suffering from the in- 
come tax collected on the company’s earnings; 
while the common shareholders are suffering 
from the company’s having paid income tax 
not only on the part of its income distributed 
to, or held for the future equity of, the com- 
mon shareholders but also on the part distrib- 
uted to the preferred shareholders. 

If the preferred shareholders are not get- 
ting their stipulated dividend, and yet the com- 
pany is paying income tax on its earnings, they 
are perhaps being slightly damaged by that 
taxation, but we cannot see by what method 
of computation their loss could be estimated 
and exemption granted to them, not to mention 
that if they are getting no dividend at all there 
is nothing to exempt. Where there is a supple- 
mentary distribution to the preferred beyond 
the stipulated rate it ceases to be a preferred 
dividend and should of course be treated in 
exactly the same way as the common, and we 
presume will be so treated. 


Flout and Flaunt 


T HAS occurred to us in an optimistic mo- 

ment that it may still be possible, with a little 
effort, to rescue the English language in Canada 
from one piece of illiteracy with which it is 
seriously threatened. The journalistic writers 
of this country have of late years become ver) 
fond of the two words “flout” and “flaunt”, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that they much 
more often say “flout” than “flaunt” when they 
mean “flaunt” and just as much more often 
say “flaunt” than “flout” when they mean 
“flout”. We propose to endeavor to correct this 
illiteracy, and to call upon our readers to aid 
us in doing so. 

For the next three months we will pay the 
sum of one dollar to the first person sending 
in a clipping from a Canadian periodical dated 
not more than one month previously, in which 
the word “flout” is used when the author 
should have used “flaunt” or vice versa. If the 
date is printed on the page from which the 
clipping is taken it should be included in the 
clippisg; if not it should be clearly written on 
the clipping. (We will pay the dollar—once 
even if the clipping is from SaturDAY NIGHT!) 


Our first clipping—-which we found ourselves 
and for which therefore no dollar will be paid 

is from the Ottawa Citizen; and the Citizen 
need not feel too badly about it, as we expect 
to get plenty of others. Said the Citizen on 
August 27: “With the large influx of single men 
and women into Ottawa during the war it was 
perhaps necessary to flaunt municipal regula- 
tions and convert districts of one-family homes 
into lodging houses.” To flaunt a thing is to 
wave it, show it off. Unquestionably the Citizen 
meant flout: to mock or show contempt for. 
It is our hope that as a result of these para- 
graphs the Citizen will not commit this error 
again; and if it develops nervousness about 
both words and cuts them out of its vocabulary 
we shall not grieve. They are not awfully good 
words anyhow, for journalistic purposes. 


The Long and the Short 


TTENTION has been drawn by the Brock- 
s ville Recorder and Times to the fact that 
Mr. St. Laurent is the twelfth prime minister 
of the Dominion of Canada. From this it clear- 
ly follows that if Mr. Drew had won the elec- 
tion he (Mr. Drew) wouid have been the thir- 
teenth prime minister, so that he may per- 
haps be regarded as lucky in that he was de- 
feated; who knows what sort of misfortune 
may go with that “thirteenth”? 

The list is as follows: Macdonald, Mackenzie, 


Abbott, Thompson, Bowell, Tupper, Laurier, 
Borden, Meighen, King, Bennett, St. Laur- 


ent. Of the eighty-one years and over which 
were covered by Mr. St. Laurent’s eleven pre- 
decessors, nearly sixty-five were filled by four 
men—Macdonald 19, Laurier 15, Borden 9, 
King 22. The remaining seven prime ministers 
totalled only a little over 16 years between 
them; four of them in the five vears between 
Macdonald and Laurier, two of them filling 
out a fiveyear parliament each, and Mr. 
Meighen holding office for a year and a half. 

Canadian prime ministers seem to be either 
definitely long-term or definitely short-term; 
it is to be noticed that Borden, the shortest 
of the long-termers, retired quite voluntarily 
and could have continued for another year and 
a half (though probably not more) had he so 
desired. 


Concerning Baptists 


“HIS is 

fundamental freedoms consists in the fact 
that any group of persons who may decide that 
they have certain religious views in common 
can ordain one of their number to have such 
pastoral authority over them as they may see 
fit to confer on him and can thus give him the 
right to call himself “the Reverend”. It there- 
fore follows that “the Rev. Thomas (Honey) 
Guthrie XXX” of York Road Baptist Chureh in 
Guelph, Ont., is just as fully entitled to that 
designation, according to Canadian law, as 
any Moderator of the United Church of Can- 
ada and any Archbishop of the Church of Eng- 
land in Canada. Whether he or his five expelled 
deacons are entitled to the occupancy and use 
of the York Road premises is another matter: 
that is something that the laws of Canada 
must have made provision for, and if the dis- 


a very free country, and one of its 


putant parties cannot come to an agreement 
we presume that the courts will settle the dis- 
pute for them. But the law did not make Thom- 
as (Honey) Guthrie a Reverend and we fancy 
that the law cannot stop him from being one. 
It seems to us a pity, however, that Mr. 
Guthrie should hold his title in virtue of his 
having been ordained to the ministry of what 
calls itself (and no doubt in strict legal pro 
priety is) a “Baptist” church, and should thus 
cause confusion in the minds of those who fail 
to understand the consequences of the 
“congregationalist” church organ 
ization held by all Baptists of whatever kind 
For there are in Canada a number of highly 
reputable and 
eties which are much 
societies with which Mr. 
tion associates itself, in the matter of the way 
in which they educate and examine the « 


Strict 


theory of 


responsible ecclesiastical soci 
more careful than the 


Lu] 


Guthrie’s 


didates for their ministry. These churches 
which are “organized for fellowship and ce 
operation”, but not for any jurisdictional pu 


poses, in the Baptist Federation of Canada, are 
debarred by their theory of organization fron 
raising any protest no matter by what sort of 
societies the name “Baptist Church” may be 
assumed nor what sort of persons may Clalm 
the title of “Baptist minister’. But it is desir 
able that the non-Baptist public should unde 
stand that Mr. Guthrie and the York Road in 
stitution belong to an entirely different reli 
gious group from that which supports such uni- 
versities as McMaster and Acadia and which 
has provided Canada with many of its most 
eminent religious leaders. 


The Crerar Warning 


“"T‘HERE is’’, said General Crerar at the Ca 

nadian National Exhibition, ‘no si: 
icant Canadian military power standing ready 
behind that international policy and that na- 
tional pledge’’—the North Atlantic Treaty and 
Canada’s adherence to it. 
nificant military power” 


The term “no sig- 
means, we think, no 


power such as our associates in the treaty 
have a right to expect that we should have 
standing ready. It does not mean that we 


ought to supply power greater in proportion 
to our national strength than they are supply- 
ing; it means that we ought to be doing ou 
share, and that we are not doing it. 
General Crerar pointed out also that in ow 
previous wars we have relied upon the immedi 
ate effectiveness of our allies during the pe- 
riod required to make our own military effort 
effective, and that we are not likely to be 
given the opportunity to do this in the next 
war. The Toronto Star, which is inclined 
appeal to the sympathies of the pacifist ele- 
ment of its potential readership, opposes the 
Crerar suggestions on the ground in effect 
that Canada is a weak and overburdened coun- 
try and that any military effort that it might 
make would be so much subtracted 
more important economic effort. 
to be that we should make the munitions and 
get somebody ) 
ger to fire them off. When the place of dan 
ger is very 


Curcw. a8 
Irom 1s 


ts idea seems 
else to go to the place of dan 


likely to be in our own territory 
that seems a rather undignified way of fight 


ing a war. 





THUMB FUN 


“Thumb -Sucking Children Become Nat 


Headlin: n TT ronto 





Issue as Experts Argue.” 

Globe and Mail. 

Bes Department of National Health has seen fit 
To condone indiscretions ? s nmit 

For they say in a pamphlet that king tl 
thumb 

Shouldn’t worry the daddy X I 

Let him suck with abandor h s ng 
fear 

Just as iong as his age isn't over a year 


And, provided the periods Of sucKing are sh 
He's indulging in calm, economical gs] 


Ah, but what have the 
If the child sucks his thumb there'll be somethin 


dentists to say about this 


amiss: 

The reward for the babe who pops thun I 
maw 

Is to have a repellent, unnatural jaw 


He'll be known as “that boy with a face that’s a 
fright,”’ 

With Neanderthal jow! and irregular bite 

Quite unfit to do aught but refuse, with a sob 

Lovely MacIntosh apples and corn 


The psychiatrists, taking the opposite view 
Simply scoff at the dentists, whose hullabalo 


They consider not meriting more than a “Pooh! 


They believe that an infant whose parent Oses 

The thumb-sucking habit, can claim this prog 
nosis: 

Immediate frustration, and, later, psychosis 


While 
I'm off to the cottage 


experts and nitwits are Joining the fray, 
I'm thumbing my wavy 





. 
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telephone poles, awaiting pick-up by 


Drug Addiction Calls Kor Social Cure “How 6 people become addicts? 


There are dozens of paths leading to 
addiction, and not all of them stem 
from the underworld. Persons in all 
walks of life are included. It is true 


ather Than Criminal Sentence 


By ANNE FROMMER 


Drug addiction is becoming a growing Canadian problem. The rise in 


. ee oh] 
cost of drugs in recent years from St to $3 a “shot” tempts more and 


more addicts to thelt to satisly their craving, and more addicts are sent 


lo jail lor such crimes than for the ollense of handling drugs. 
Society provides mental hospitals lor the mentally ill, and Alcoholics 
\nonyvmous aids those alflicted with alcoholism. But there is no proper 


provision for curing drug addicts. Hospitals as a rule will not accept 


them for the long periods required lor treatment. 


Here is a problem, savs the writer. which is costing the country close 


to SLO0,000,000 a vear in wasted human resources, and something needs 


to be done about it. Miss Fremer's article has been prepared in coopera- 


tion with the John Hloward Society tor penal reform. and all statements 


° ° t..0] ' { eff: 
in it have been carefully checked and verilied. 


4 HANDSOME, middle-aged mat 
4 4 Wd hay eH? . y 








3 ne one ( “new addicts are appearing at a rate Wh: a : toavuad f the (There is no additional charge.) ; 
Cana s ‘ 1 musicians 1s sufficient to maintain and to some- crea? oe cet a : eee : : : ; i Desi 1 | 
made fr eighth time. His what increase the total addict popu ‘higher-ups” particularly difficult is Cremation Carefully Attended to if Desirec | 
crime is ’ vy treats in the lation.’ that they keep the drugs in their pos- + mS 
Same é s burglary or forgery These facts give rise to a numbet session for the shortest possible time. A. W e MI L KY | 
1 1 a f ' bas : The distri ion syste is primitive ‘ CT 
but whic many physicians and of pertinent questions: How do ad- nde aces co jee Puan cle FUNERAL DIRECTOR 
sociologists maintain is as much a dicts get that way? How are they ; ae Cee ete vey “ o 
disease as anemia or arthritis supplied with drugs despite constant er ee Me greg a ol 30 ST. CLAIR AVE. WEST, TORONTO 
* » . f < Ss . . » cnew . 

He is 1 dd police vigilance? How can society G@rUsS might be found, lt one K > rATE P <ING HYland 4¢ 

I g a pol igilance? é . : Pate ATE and 4938 

In e musicia 1 the judge meet the problem of the admitted or Where to lock, in the most unlikel) Speer eee 
excha eck whind ram onvicted addict? places—in garbage dumps, up side Z —$—$—$—_—_——————————— 

bAca in A s i t s 4 i i A 4 c A . ° . . 
well t Fy e ent lrug-addictic To consider the second question lanes, in the rubbish at the base of 
problem in Cana Appealing fo first: There are three main sources 
( tive tre nen stead of a ja of illicit drugs peddled in Canada 
tel the prisoner said Mexico, the Orient, and theft of drugs 

“T’ve spent 15 years in prison, anc legally imported for medical use. 
I know that jail is no cure for this ..C.M.P. officers and provincial 
social problem. I’m an addict. I ad- police drug squads keep watch at all : : SS 

; } } 1 . %. : . . er Nai 
mit it. I had to take a little drug to border points, but it is obviously im- a 
carry on my work. The force of nar- possible to patrol every inch of Can- : 


the past five years, and warned that 


mary producer to street corner ped- 
dler are, of course, the life blood of 
the traffic. A single ounce of heroin, 
diluted four-fold with sugar of lead 
or other chemicals, becomes 4,800 
capsules with a wholesale black mar- 
ket value cf $9,600. The peddler buys 
them for $2 and sells them to addicts 
for $3. The peddler usually carries 
his stock of 25 capsules at a time in 
a small rubber bag in his mouth. If 
he suspects he is being followed or 
watched by police, he swallows the 
bag. Under existing laws, police are 
unable to use a stomach pump to ob- 
tain the “evidence” without the sus- 
pect’s consent--and naturally the 
peddler does not willingly give ccn- 
sent. 












Services are held here under ideal conditions 






that drug addiction is an “occupa- 
tional hazard” of criminals, but it also 
has victims among doctors, nurses 
and other professions whose work is 
arduous—-and who have access to 
drugs. Drugs ethically but incautious 
ly administered by a docior to reliev 





The chapel is commodious, 

, : 
convenient, beautifully and | 
appropriately appointed. | 


Equipped with pipe organ. | 


The chapel is completely | 


Air-Conditioned. 














coties is stronger than the wi oO re ida’s thousands of miles of land and 3 
sist. At least, I have found it so. Foi sea boundaries, and to search every E s 
alcoholism, another social problem, ship, plane, train, bus or automobile k : 
Alcoholics Anonymous’ has done which may carry smuggled narcotics. . 
much-—-but the drug addict faces only E 
jail terms. I don't think the act is Nlounties Seize )pium 
meant so much to punish the addict é 
as to catch up with the trafficker.” Not long ago the Mounties seized E 
The judge told the musician in opium with a black market retail i 
sentencing him to two years: “You value of no less than $4,600,000. on a i 
don't seem to be able to control your- Dutch vessel in Vancouver which had 
self at all. You simply have to be touched at ports in the Philippines, } 
put away some place where drugs _ India, China, Straits Settlements and é 
aren't accessible to you Taking of the Persian Gulf. In the same year, 
drugs seems t d ier offenses however, burglars and hold-up men 
such as theft stole drugs valued at nearly $3,000,- 
There was nothing unusual about 000 from drug stores, physicians’ cars 
that court room conversation, or its and offices, hospitals and whole- 
outcome. It happens every day some- _ salers. . 
where in Canada. The disposition of In Whitby, Ontario, four armed 
the case is just that-—-a disposition. and masked men locked up the night > e y S r O ne in 
Certainly it does little to solve the dispensary staff of the Ontario Hos- 
problem of Canada's 4,000 drug ad pital and cleaned out the institution’s Ss 
dicts, from the viewpoints either of stock of narcotics. Three were later 
the addict or of society. caught. In Oshawa, the notcrious 


That figure is the estimate of the 


Whitey Jacobs of Vancouver, aided 


Federal Government But the R.C.- by a professional safe-blower, made 
M.P., Canada’s chief anti-narcoti what police described as ‘“‘a really big 
force, believes the actual number is haul” from the Anglo-Canadian Drug 


much higher. One R.C.M.P. official 


+ +h +t in "T° . + ] . 
points ou hat in Toronto alone there 


are 1,200 Known addicts, and hundreds 


Company. He was arrested at Win- 
nipeg on his way home and sentenced 
to five years for illegal possession of 


more suspected of taking drugs habit- drugs. In Regina, safecrackers used 

uall three charges of nitroglycerine to 

blow open the safe of the National 

One-day Drug Bill Drug Company. They escaped with 
drugs valued at $20,000 

Every one of those persons is a In recent years, however, Mexico 


social and economic liability to him- 





has become the Canadian under- 





Canada’s trade 





Foreign trade accounts for a third of the income ot all 


Canadians. Pulp and paper is Canada’s greatest exporter; 


5 


it provides far more than a third of all exports to the 


United States. Pulp and paper, the keystone in Canada’s 


self, his family, his community and world's most important source of 
his country. The addict’s ever-present dope, despite efforts of the Mexican 
problem is to obtain ney to satisfy iuthorities, urged on by the United 
his craving. In less than ten years Nations Narcotic Commission, to 
the price has risen from $1 to $3 per stamp out the traffic. Col. C. H. L. 
‘shot A full-fledged addict, there Sharman, Canada’s chief delegate, 
fore, must find $30 a day. For the complained to the Commission that 
vast majority, there is only one way Mexican drugs were “creating a seri 
the judge was right when he said ous problem’, and added that reports 
‘taking of drugs seems to lead to from Vancouver “indicated that opium 
other offenses, such as theft.’ In smokers, morphine addicts and users 
fact nore addicts go to jail fo of other narcotics had all switched 
crimes committed to satisty their to Mexican heroin.” . world trade, benefits all Canadians. 
drug craving than for offenses un Some idea cf the difficulties en- 
der the Narcotics Act. countered by Mexican authorities 
I iddition to a predisposition to may he gained from the report of 
crime, drug addiction almost invari the Mexican delegate, Saturino Guz- 


it 


ably makes its victim useless as a 
producer, breadwinner or useful citi- 
zen. K. C. Hossick, narcotic control 
chief of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare for Ontario, re 
cently estimated that, in crime and 
other losses, 2,000 addicts, each using 
one grain of morphine a day, would 
cost Canada over 840.000.0000 a vea 

Therefore it would require only 5,000 
addicts to add up to a $106,000,000 
problem. 

Nor is it a decreasing problem, Thi 
Technical Advisory Committee on 
Narcotic Drug Addiction, in a report 
to the Federal Government, noted a 
sharp rise in narcotic convictions in 


man, on the campaign his country is 
waging. In the remote hills of North 
ern Mexico, army planes are used to 
spot poppy fields and the primitive 
runways used by smugglers’ planes 
to carry the raw material of heroin 
icross the border 

Squads of soldiers then march into 
the mountains to destroy the poppy 
fields and runways. They always find 
them deserted So profitable and 
easily grown are opium poppies that 
it pays the drug-farmers to abandon 
detected fields and plant others in 
even more remote regions 

The astronomical profits of the 
drug trade at every step from pri- 
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nay plant the seed; it may be- 
the suggestion of a “friend” 


e relief of depression. 


e the case of the musician. As 
he showed great musical prom- 
x ten years he studied the piano 
ily, and his debut was some- 
of a triumph. A brilliant fu- 
as assured, and he married a 
girl. Soon tragedy struck. 
ife died. 
tried to carry on, but fits of 
sion became longer and deeper. 
iy a fellow-musician suggested 
t” to “snap him out of it”. The 
was so “miraculous” that next 
tried another, and then in- 
| the dosage to two and then 
‘shots’ a day. Within a month 
an addict. He found it diffi- 
» keep a job, despite his un- 
d brilliance. Then came his 


rrest for illegal possession of 
and a sentence to Kingston 
ntiary. 


Line in Shirt Collars 


ie twenty years since then this 
is, on his own admission, spent 
years in jail. During this 
half-a-lifetime, no attempt 
en made to cure his addiction, 
in the words of the judge, to 
im “some place where drugs 
accessible to you.” 
ther or not a jail is such a 
is a matter of considerable 
One former R.C.M.P. drug: 
leader has declared bluntly 
many addicts tried their first 
ight inside their prison cells, 
e there is a steady flow of 
nareotics into our jails, reform- 
and penitentiaries.” 
es of ingenious ways are used 
drugs into prisons. Some con- 
ry to take in a supply, wrapped 
foil, in their mouths. Morphine 
ironed into the collar of a 
ind sent to a prisoner as a gift. 
a piece of the collar is torn off 
1eated in a little water in a 
with the flame of a match, 
h of the drug is obtained to 
le a “shot”. As much as two 
supply can be “starched” into 
lar. 
er soaked in a solution cf drugs, 
ind pressed smooth and then 
n upon and sent to a prisoner 
‘tter, is an even simpler method 
insmitting drugs. Some pris- 
ddicts rely on the willingness 
guards to make extra 
by smuggling in drugs. Not 
go a number of guards at one 
o prison were dismissed as 
ted drug-smugeglers. 
1 when prison inmates do not 
e practising addicts while be- 
irs, they are sometimes ‘“ccn- 
d’ to take drugs when releas- 
tecently a woman _ identified 
s “Betty” attracted consider- 
otice in Toronto by openly ap- 
x» to the authorities to be sent 
here where she could be cured 
g addiction. She had served 
terms in Mercer Reformatory 
cotic charges, a theft charge, 
attempted suicide. Part of 
ry dealt with the reformatory 
‘eeding place for addicts. 


\sked To Be Cured 


addicted girls used to talk so 
ibout the ‘kick’ in dope that 
itron prohibited any mention 
‘Ss,’ Betty related. “You used 
many young girls say: ‘Oh, 
ng to try that when I get out’. 
ries they tell in prison about 
ves the younger girls a curi- 
ut dope, and gives them the 
here’s something glamorous 

don't tell the kids how you 
hen you're on the stuff—-death- 
1, ragged shoes, cheap clothes. 
to Mercer first when I was 17. 
t learn about drugs then, but 
et started on a life which led 
ne 
nly unusual feature of Betty’s 
that she voluntarily asked for 
Most addicts believe that the 
istitution open to an addict is 
Those who know that under 
Hospitals Act it is pos- 
' get committed to an institu- 
' treatment stay away for a 
of reasons: Some simply do 
int to be cured; others have 


‘ihe fortitude to come forward, 
MM 


ould do so if helped and advised 
lend, relative or social worker. 
Who would like to be cured 
the inevitable period of mental 


Nd physical pain as the drug is grad- 


. dally 


Withdrawn. But perhaps the 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


chief reason is that addicts tend to be 
pessimists. “You can’t make the 
grade,” is their attitude. 

Whatever the reason, the John 
Howard Society, a social agency de- 
voted to the rehabilitation of con- 
victs, including drug addicts, calls 
Betty “the first person to ask for aid 
in hospital treatment of drug addic- 
tion in many years.” no rule against drug cases,” he add- 

Certainly rehabilitative measures’ ed, “but most hospitals haven't the 
for drug addicts are neither easily facilities.” 
obtained nor attractively presented. “There is nothing the general hos 
An addict whose relatives can afford  pitals can do,” is the viewpoint of A. 
the high prices of a private sani- J. Swanson, superintendent of the 
tarium can obtain sympathetic and Toronto Western Hospital and presi 
scientific treatment; but the only dent of the Canadian Hospital Coun- 
hope of the average down-and-out cil. “Emergency treatment only is 
addict is to be committed to a mental the general practice, and addicts are 
hospital—in itself an implication not treated for cure.” 


BUG in 


which keeps many from seeking help. 

Physicians are often unwilling to 
accept drug cases. Dr. Harvey Ag- 
new, secretary of the Canadian Hos- 
pital Association, attributes this to 
“unsatisfactory results in the past” 
and to the reluctance of general hos- 
pitals to accept addicts for the long 
stay required for a cure. “There is 






Thousands of A40 Owners Say ; 
‘Austin For Me!” “A 


AUSTIN 


A legion of proud Austin owners across the breadth of 
Canada has discovered the truth of those few words. Expert 
Austin craftsmen designed and engineered a car to save 
you real money—without sacrificing a single thing that you 
have the right to expect in a modern automobile. 

Besides important savings on original cost, the exciting 
A40 Devon is miserly with gasoline, giving up to £0 miles 
per gallon and more. The compact, yet powerful valve-in- 
head engine, with a compression ratio of 7.2 to 1. permits 
fast getaway and high cruising speeds. Independent front 
wheel suspension, with coil springs and double-acting hy- 
draulic shock absorbers, provide superb “stratocruiser” 


riding comfort. 


Changes, not in hospital or medical 
practices, but in the law, are required 
if the problem of addiction is to be 
met, in the opinion of A, M. Keith 
of the John Howard Society. ‘Any 
plan for treatment must be incor- 
porated into the judiciary system,” 
he said, “and must consist of two 
elements: voluntary submission and 
desire to be treated, and direction 
that a cure be attempted by the sen- 
tencing court authority.” 

Meanwhile, the “cure” for citizens 
sick with drug addiction prescribed 
by Canadian law remains this: Sen- 
tence to jail of a minimum of. six 
months, a maximum of seven years, 
plus a fine of 
at the discretion of the judge, 
strokes with the lash. 
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CHINESE ELM 


Reserve now for 
Ideal Autumn Planting! 


Chinese Elm Hedge—12 inches to 
20 inches high when shipped—will 
grow 2 feet the first year—25 plants 
for $2.98 sufficient for 25 feet. 
Giant Exhibition Flowering Peonies 


in colours: red, white or pink—3 for 
$1.89. 


Brookdale-Kingsway Nurseries 
BOWMANVILLE, ONTARIO 
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LLU OW 


Maintenance and servicing are kept to a minimum be- 


‘cause of the high standards of workmanship and materials. 


resulting in even greater savings. Many new—and. in some 


cases—exclusive features are incorporated in the L949 


Devon, and its appointments—inside and out—are of the 


verv finest. Its continental flair combines with smart. modern 


streamlining to give an impression of true beauty. 


See—and drive—the thrilling new 


Austin ALO Devon at 


your first opportunity. Let it prove to you, bevond all doubt. 


that for dependable, economical performance—for sheer. 


unsurpassed value—the ALO Devon is your best automobile 


investment. 


Central Parts Depot: 1393 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario 


IMPORTANT — Austin A40 Service and Replacement Parts are Readily Available Throughout Canada and the U.S.A. 
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Anglo-American conomic Talks 


Aided By Strong Truman Stand 
KAY MILLER 


been extremely watchful and the Con 
through the Senate, can be ex- 
pected to be wary of agreements that 
might affect the American home and 
export markets. In a time of tighten- 
ing markets, with production at full 
and competitive selling again 
it is to be expected that 
Americans would be 
hing detrimental to busi- 


gress 


in full force, 
“free enterprise” 
wary of anyt 
That is the cause of the _ tirade, 
columns and in 
igainst any support of 
socialism. President Truman 
his Philadelphia speech to 
prevent the socialist administration in 
Britain from becoming an issue in the 
Anglo-American talks. 

Che President won the approval of 
who ordinarily every 
thing he does, when he called for an 
ipproach to the British problem on a 
constructive basis, in these words: 

‘We cannot succeed in creating a 
sound and expanding economy unless 
we keep everlastingly at it. There 
ire times, no doubt, when we shall 
become impatient or annoyed by de- 
and obstacles. But we cannot 
throw in our hand and walk out of 
the game. Nor can any other nation 
afford to do so. The path of mutual 
adjustment and combined economic 
effort is not an. easy one. The eco- 
interests of nations are not 
easily reconciled. But there is no 
other way to the solution of our diffi 
culties than the way of mutual con 
cession and cooperation.” 
begrudgingly these ob- 
servers agreed that the President’s 
remarks were timely, although they 
refused to give him credit for making 
them up himself, when they observed: 
“it would appear that those who help- 
ed to draft the speech advised 
properly the words to say at this par- 
ticular mement in economic history.” 


syndicated 


news stories 


sought in 


attack 


lays 


nomic 


Somewhat 


“COLD WAR” IS COOLING 


Green Light for Recovery 
At End of Cold War 


YRESIDENT Truman came in for 
criticism through his unorthodox 
use of the word “surrender” in telling 
his press conference that he believed 
that the “war of nerves” between the 
Communists and the Democracies had 
eased up. He made the added com- 
ment that he hoped there would soon 
be “complete surrender.” 

When the war of nerves eventually 
does come to an end, the Chief Execn- 
tive declared, the United Naiions wil! 
be able to start working as it should 
in order to bring peace- 
hungry world. 

The Administration has been under 
fire on the foreign affairs question 
because it has allowed the program of 
bipartisan cooperation in Congress to 
deteriorate. At one time the Repub- 
lican leadership shared with Demo- 
cratic leaders the full confidence of 
the White House on foreign relations, 
but this policy has been changed. It 
may ove that dictate the 
and the congressional 
tions in 1950 and another presidential 
in 1952 have induced the politi- 
cally-minded to try to keep political 
idvantages on their side. 

While the international situation 
has improved, as the President has 
said, this veering away from biparti- 
sanship be detrimental in the 
that and unified Con- 
gressional action is needed. 

For example the Foreign Aid bill is 
headed for a rough and 


peace to a 


politics 
change, 


elec- 


race 


may 


event speedy 


apparently 


rocky road, although it would be pos 
sible to get the cooperation of Sena 
tors Arthur Vandenberg and John 
Foster Dulles in suppor of it. Con 
gressional approval will be sorely 
needed on any _ British economic 
agreements. It has been suggested 
that the Senate will subject any de 
cisions to a close and searching scru 
tin 

The President insisted on “‘no com- 


ymise’”’ on the pending reciprocal 
program, and lack of 
can easily be an ob 
toward an early and satis 
factory solution of Britain’s critical 
dollar shortage. 


reements 
Nipal tisanship 
stacle 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


It is well that the international 
situation is calm so that adequate 
attention can be given to such press- 
ing problems as the British crisis and 
foreign aid legislation. 


WATCH OUT FOR LOUIS! 


It Seems Defence Chief 
Eyes the White House 


H ARRY ‘Truman’s friend, Louis 
Johnson, whom the American 
President recently installed as De- 
fence Secretary, continues to make it 
obvious that he will gladly choose to 
run if Mr. Truman decides not to con- 
test the presidency in 1952. Expe- 
rienced observers see in every John- 
son move a bid for public attention so 
far as a Presidential bid is concerned. 


The defense chief has startled official 


Washington with recent actions, 
Which obviously stamp him as a man 
of action. 

The newspapers frequently take up 
the subject of Mr. Johnson’s obvious 
aspiration. One recently headlined a 
conjecture story: “Maybe Truman’s 


best friends should tell him about 
Johnson.” 
Mr. Johnson would have strong 


veteran support in the event he were 
a candidate, but, observers point to 
a challenging possibility: What help 
could he expect from veterans if the 
tepublicans selected as his opponent, 
one General Ike Eisenhower? 
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Ohio. They say that is all that woul, 
be needed to keep Mr. Truman in th, 
race for re-election in. 1952. 


All this conjecture will be futile, 
however, if the G.O.P. decides to 
nominate Senator Robert A. Taft of 









Beauty - rrom - Bulbs 







Our reputation for finest quality 
of BULBS and NURSERYSTOCK 


known. 







well 





We aim not only to maintain t} 
reputation, but to 
reasonable prices in keeping with 
our highest quality. 






improve it 










Our Fall Catalogue 1949 Editi 
listing Superior Flowering Bulbs =f 
proven merit for outdoor and indc 
culture is now ready. 










Copy will be mailed free upon 
request. 


Holland Bulb & Nursery Co. 


Queen Elizabeth Way 
P.O. PORT CREDIT, ONT. 











Serving Canadian Gardens from 
Coast to Coast 






Double Daffodil Mary Copeland 














Filling Prescriptions for Industry 


For over 50 years, the Dominion Bridge Company has 
been engaged in prescribing for the handling requirements 
of Canadian industry—and filling the prescriptions with a 


great variety of cranes and specialized equipment. The following is a typical example: 


Two Dominion Bridge overhead travelling cranes (30 and 50 tons capacity) 
designed for heavy duty service with a bare minimum of maintenance. 


At the Rockfield Works of Canadian Allis Chalmers Ltd. 


The crane in the rear (and inset) was recently installed, while the one in the foreground 


has seen over 40 years of continuous service. Both are operating 
efficiently under the same arduous working conditions. 


Our experience is at your service. 
*OTHER DIVISIONS: Platework, Boiler, Warehouse, Structural. 


Plants at: Vancouver, Calgary, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal. 


Assoc. Companies at: Edmonton, Sault Ste. Marie, Quebec, Amherst. 
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LONDON 


By P. OD. 


ion, 


() ITE a lot of unfavorable ecriti- 
~ cism-~- not all of it fair, perhaps 

s been aroused by the report of 
th Committee on Estimates on the 
op ‘ation of the government’s own 
pri ate hotel for the entertainment 
of listinguished guests from abroad. 


Ey n for a government with the 
tal nt of this one for running up 
( ;, the expenses in this case do 
seen to be startlingly high. On the 


hand, it must be admiited that 

is never expected to run the hotel 
it nything but a loss. The criticism 
is irected at the size of the loss and 
sor eo of the expenses. 

a first-class West 
res aurant the 


Ol I 


End hotel o1 
permitted maximum 
che ge for a dinner is a dollar, plus 
use charge of $1.25 when there 
is music and dancing. At 2, Park 
el, Mayfair, the government ho- 
el the average cost of a dinner is 
$3.5, plus about $6 for wines and 
pe 
ere is, Of course, no question of 
breaking the law. A guest is a guest 
and not a customer. But in these 
days of presumably universal auster 


ity it does make the poor ordinary 
citizen open wide his haggard eyes. 
So also does the statement that the 
average cost per guest per night 


works out at well over $72-— especially 
as some of the guests, it seems, insist- 
ed on paying for their aceommoda 
tion. Not many, I fancy. 

Sponsors for the idea of a govern- 
ment hotel point out that at the time 
it was opened, in the spring of last 
year, there was an acute shortage of 
hotel accommodation in London, and 
it was necessary to find or establish 
some place for the suitable entertain- 
ment of distinguished Dominion and 


foreign visitors. In this respect it 
has rendered useful service. There 
have been times when it has been 


nearly full, though never quite full 
and usually less than half. 

When it comes to entertaining, gov- 
ernments no less than private persons 
like to do the thing handsomely. But 
what the Committee on Estimates 
asks is whether it is necessary to do 
it on quite so lavish a scale, whether 
indeed it is now necessary to have a 
private hotel at all, in view of the 
steady improvement of the hotel sit- 
uation in London, and whether, if an 
offiial hostlery is considered desir- 
abl, it need be one quite so large and 
ex! cnsive to maintain. 

‘ihe Committee also that 
the present hotel might be run more 
eco iomieally if there were some in- 
cer'ive to economy —as if there ever 
co. d be in such an establishment! 
Or n any other State enterprise, for 
th matter. One even feels rather 
shi oby in making the suggestion. 
Ho oitalitv is a charming and admir- 
I virtue. And if it does come a 

high well, so does almost 
vthing else in these times. 


“Very Durable Old Lady” 


\ IE years ago ona visit to Hamp- 
; mn Court I had pointed out to me 
ry old lady said to be the oldest 


suggests 


lent of that gorgeous and ro 
tic palace. She was Miss Milli- 
cer. Gordon, the daughter of Lord 
Hery Gordon, a son of the ninth 


Ma quess of Huntly. Her father was 

ted rooms there by Queen Vic- 
01 shortly after her accession. 
Whon he died in 1865 the grant was 
Ontirmed to his daughters for their 


ileiime. Miss Gordon has just died, 
it ‘he age of 104. She had lived at 
H ipton Court for over 100 years 


‘re longevity is in itself perhaps 
Not especially notable, but there is 
‘Urely something impressive about 

hole century spent in such = sur- 
oundings. Besides, Miss Gordon had 
Nel most of the famous people of 
ler jong day, and knew many of 
fem intimately. Her memory of 
hem seems to have remained cleat 
4nd vivid almost to the end. 

One of her cherished recollections 
Was of being as a child picked up 
With her sister by the Duchess of 
Gloucester, who took them into her 
farniage during a visit to Hampton 


Lee DE 


Court. 
of Gloucester, 





And 


George 


a visit of Lord Cardigan to her moth- 
er Just before he left for the Crimean 
and 


War 


Brigade. 


If the happiness of old age is very 


Fender skirts, chrome wheel trim rings and white side- 


wall 
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largely a 
memories, 
had! 


Sie 


tury 


also, if 


there are to be believed, what an ex- 


And 
to spend in 
cinating place in which to 


accounts 


must have 


lady. 

that Duchess 
the daughter of 
remembered 


particulai 
Was 
III. She also tw. OM E 
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of results, 
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optional at extra cost when available. 
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uncomfortable one! 


cricket-fans 


mans 
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It's a winner through and through |... and there’s 
a feeling of regal satisfaction, too, in Monarch 
ownership. It’s so satisfying to see eves turn in 
admiration of your Monarch’s distinctive 
styling—to ride like a King in this big, broad, 
long car. It’s extra satisfying to feel the thril- 
ling performance of Monarch’s 110 Hp. V-type 
8-Cylinder engine—to experience the easy, 
sure responsiveness of the new brakes and 
steering—to ride relaxed, miie after mile on 


ENJOY A DEMONSTRATION DRIVE ...SEE YOUR FORD-MONARCH 





of accumulated miles to engage in combat (if cricket nurrled progre 0 hie 
an interesting store can ever be so described) with the draw 
one is given a cen- native champions, the New Zealand ‘The true cricket spi 
a place, what a fas- ers can go home with the comiorting something that we Canad 
do it! But knowledge that they did not lose a neve ‘ly understand \ 
living conditions single one of the four matches. But Impatient people We 
neither did they Win one. "Nobody actio} ome rt of de O} 
This won. Nobody even looked like win iIndu¢ 
very durable old ning. rhe ik 
It may be that there something : 
rather vulgar about the desire to wit But the ide 2 
It may be that the game is every Ol 
thing, the game and the spirit 
heart - searching which it is played. And nothing could t 
has been in be jollier and more friendly than the step quie 
results of the Test spirit of those four matches. Every ' 
Zealand —the lack body seemed to be having a wonde1 forei 
should say. Having ful time — even the spectaio who sat aw i 
thousands of in the grilling heat to watch the un ration Let 
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wide, deep seats, cushioned with foam rubber 
Visit vour Monarch Deale see the features of 
this truly tine car, then get behind the wheel 


and ... Ride Like a King in @ Monarch 

“TOUCH-O-MATIC’ OVERDRIVE NOW AVAILABLE 
(of exfra cosf to greater conomy smoofrner per- 
formance. Af highway speeds, the overdrive 
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British Failure 


MR. 


EDITOR 





To Sell More. 


Or U.S. Relusal To Buy? 


= NOT the cartoon “A Costly Busi 
ness” S.N Aug wo rather 
shoddy propaganda? 

Incomplete portrayal of a situation 
is always cheap. It may even be vi 
iOUS: ind your cartoon would ap 
pear to have the latter quality. Could 
it not have inged along with the 
ther gangsters the rather bulky one 

Excessive Cost of All Kinds of 
Equipment Due to American Policy 
of Inflation? And is Uncle Sam, 
standing unde “World Markets’ 
really the pathetic figure pictured 

Ameri ugh its tariffs, has 
refused to buy more than a fraction 
ot what sells, at the issue of free 
lor f trad is the whole been 

red by the American Press. (In 
nine months’ stay in the United 
States I did not once come upon a 
1ISCUSS10 the popular press of 
this factor in the world trade _ pic- 
ture Americans have no idea how 
determinedly foreign goods are Kept 
out of their sight. They know that 
once or twice a year they may be 
vouchsafed a British film, and that 
they must come up to Canada to see 
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Costs You Nothing 
me Ghronotherm 


ELECTRIC CLOCK THERMOSTAT 
Chronotherm automatically low- 

during 
daytime 


ers home 
sleeping 
temperature is not required. It 


cuts fuel bills 916 on an average. 
With 


all the advantages of a beautiful, 


temperature 


hours when 


Chronotherm, you enjoy 
precision electric clock thermo- 
tells time .. . for 
because Chronotherm 


stat which 
nothing; 
more than pays for itself in fuel 
savings. Ask your heating dealer 


for full details. 
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Honey well 





Minneapolis- Honeywell Regulator Company Limited 


Leaside, Toronto 17, Ontario 


in any amount English china, Scot- 
tish and English woollens and Irish 
linens. But as yet they do not ques- 


tion such a situation or identify it 
in any way with the present eco- 
nomic crisis. They are not encour 


aged to do so. 

They are not as yet aware of the 
effect of American policy upon trade. 
But the rest of the world is, we as 
Canadians are, think, is 
your cal 

Cannot the major 
uation be recognized in a 
tion of that situation in youn 
MARY J. 


ditt SO, T 
toonist. 

factors of a sit- 
presenta- 
pages? 
Calgary. GRANT 


Makes a Point 


AM WONDERING if the criticism 

that Great Britain is not producing 
manufactured efficiently and 
consequently not selling enough to 
the dollar countries, is quite fair? 
Are we giving the British every en- 
couragement, or are we handicapping 
them by tariffs? Do we, particularly 
our manufacturers and labor unions, 
seriously want British goods’ im- 
ported? 

Is it not true that both Canada and 
the United States operate plants in 
Britain? Are we to assume that these 
plants are also not efficiently oper- 
ated? Is it not also true that the 
British have plants in Canada? Are 
they efficiently operated? 

R. W. 


goods 


Morden, Man. CUMMING 


Cartoon .Amuses 


WAS a little amused at the cartoon 

in the August 30 issue of S.N., and 
was reminded of a case which arose 
in Whitby some years ago. A farmer 
was summoned for a breach of the 
Lord’s Day Act in that he had oper- 
ated his farm on that day. The farm- 
er was a “Seventh Day Adventist” 
and his defence was that he had no 
choice but to work on Sunday, for the 
Divine command was (as your Cal- 
toonist so rightly quotes) “Six days 
shalt thou labor’, and on the seventh 
(Sabbath) day “Thou shalt do no 
manner of work”. 

Therefore, he claimed, if he obeyed 
the command to refrain from work 
on the seventh day, he must also 
obey the equally imperative com- 
mand to work on all the remaining 
six days of the week. It is to be 
hoped that this idea will not spread 
too far as it would seriously inter- 
tere with the “long week end” of the 
privileged few—the others’ don’t 
count-—-they are but ‘““Hewers of wood 
and drawers of water” anyway. 


Toronto. HarrRY PERKINS 


le ncouraging Thrift 


= 


N ARTICLE by George Gilbert in 


4 S.N. August 7, 1948, entitled 
“Should Dominion Government Sell 
Annuities Below Cost?” deals with 


the change in the interest rate from 
4 to 3 per cent which is used in the 
calculation of the rates for Dominion 
Government annuities. This new rate 
was put into effect by Order-in-Coun- 
cil Bill No. 343 which went into effect 
April 18, 1948. To my knowledge this 
bill was not discussed in Parliament 
nor was any independent commission 
authorized to investigate its advisa- 
bility. 

The advertising literature put out 
by the Departmen: of Labor advo- 
cates the purchase of Government 
annuities as a means of protection 
for Canadians in advanced years, 
and the Act itself states ‘‘that it is in 
the public interest that habits of 
thrift be promoted and that the 
people of Canada be encouraged and 
aided thereto, so that provisions may 
be made for old age.’’ What sort of 
provision is made when income is 
reduced in the face of the permanent 
advanced cost of living? When the 
bill came into effect in 1908 (eggs 
were selling at from 15 to 20 cents 
per dozen!) it was decided that 4 per 
cent would give a reasonable stan 
dard of living. How do they argue 
that 3 per cent will do the same in 
1949 (when eggs will level off to 60 
or 70 cents per dozen)? 


The officials have lost sight of the 
purpose of the Act. The result is 
that people are actually turning to 
the insurance companies for annui- 
ties as they say they can now get 
better terms than this 3 per cent Gov- 
ernment rate will give. This 
not sound healthy to me. 

What disturbs me most is that the 
officials of the Department of Labor 
can change an Act of this nature by 
Order-in-Council without a report on 
advisability from a duly authorized 
Parliamentary Commission, 
Montreal, Bas is 


does 


MILES 


Do We Need “Dominion? 


EFERRING to Ottawa View (S.N., 
Aug. 16), technically or legally 
speaking, “the name of our country 
is (not) a matter of personal choice.” 
Queen Victoria declared, under Sec- 


tion 3 of the B.N.A. Act that “the 
provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick shall form and 


be one Dominion under the name of 
Cunada” (my italics). Probably the 
use of the name Dominion of Canada 
resulted from the fact that to those 
alive before Confederation “Canada” 
meant what is now Ontario and 
Quebec. 

I can remember my grandmother 


saying as late as 1900, on leaving 
Halifax to visit Boston and New 


York, “I’m coming back by way of 


Canada this time’, meaning that she 


would visit Toronto on her return 
journey. And a young army officer 
said to me on a train in New Bruns 
wick in 1944: “We New Brunswickers 


have nothing in common with the 
Canadians.” A silly opinion —but sig- 
nificant of the meaning the word 


still had for some people. 
Naturally, after 1867 persons wish- 
ing to make clear that they meant 
the country as a whole would say: 
“Dominion of Canada.” Although it 
is foolish to think that “Dominion” 
connotes inferiority, I must say that 
“Canada” looks and sounds to me 
more impressive. 
W. KENT POWER, K.C. 


Delence of Dr. Flunter 


N YOUR issue of August 16, a 

person who signs his name “Four 
Freedoms” commends your editorial 
on the dismissal of Dr. George Hun- 
ter, M.A., B.Se., D. Se, F.R.S.C. from 
his position as head of the Depart- 
ment of Biochemistry, University of 
Alberta, and questions whether his 
case is being taken up by the Associ- 
ation for Civil Liberties. 

Your readers may be interested to 
know that the Association, in co- 
operation with a group of university 
professors, has been actively investi- 
gating Dr. Hunter’s case since the 
time of his dismissal, to ascertain 
whether there has been an infringe 
ment of academic freedom. At the 


Calgary. 





moment, the Association is awaitine 
a report from a special committer of 


the Faculty Relations Committee 0; = 
the University of Alberta set up te jn 
quire into the circumstances of js 
discharge. 

Needless to say, if the facts esjah. 
lish that there was a violatio; of 
academic freedom, appropriate s Ds 
will be taken by the Associatio: on \ 


Dr. Hunter’s behalf. 


Toronto, IRVING Hiv 
Executive Secre: iry. { 


Assoc. for Civil Libe> ties 
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c.ttings and leaves. 


Man to feed your trees now. 


efrectively. He will funnel specially prepared high nitrogen 
content Davey Tree Food into numer- oe 

ous holes drilled in the soil around 
the base of the tree. This insures 


better, faster results. Ask your Davey 


And when the Davey Man is on your 
property he will examine your trees 
for warning signs of decay. Simple 
tree surgery now may save you 
money and the life of your trees. 
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. Starvation... 
your trees’ greatest enemy 


@ Trees growing on well groomed lawns are robbed of the 


natural nourishment normally received from decaying grass 


Your Davey Man knows how to feed your trees quickly and 


SS 
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bp a THREE GENERATIONS OF TREE SAVING SERVICE 
A 
JOHN DAVEY Founder of Tree Surgery 
1846—1923 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


57 BLOOR STREET, WEST, TORONTO «+ KINGSDALE 4672 





TREE MOVING CABLI 
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MARTIN L. DAVEY, Jr., PRESIDENT 
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LIGHTER: SIDE ods of salesmanship and expand her miie radius of the town. Now the police had a difficult prob 
a U.S. chameleon market; or she will Behind this law lies the odd story lem to solve 
- nn find herself lying flat on her back of Jan Hendriks’ barn and the sugat Who was to blame? Jan Hendriks, ; 
IB ‘ [- e watching a million lapel chameleons robbers, who had kept the sugar in an open 
intranc e 4CONnNOMICS crawling across a low gold ceiling. It began during the days of Hol barn? Or the beemasters who had - 
Thelma: Then can’t I get a lapel land’s sugar-rationing now ended not been able to exercise their influ 
By MARY LOWREY ROSS : chameleon anywhere ? when a teaspoonful of this sweet ence on the bees during the crisis? 
Pn Mrs. MeVitty: Of course you can get commodity had an untold value. Jan Hendriks wanted indemnifica- i 
FRIEND of mine, a Mrs. MeVitty, dollar isn’t as good as an American “© coaineea All we have to do is One thousand pounds of sugar were _ tion for the loss of his sugar; the bee 
recently had an interesting con dollar? j sneak across to Buffalo and buy one. kept in Jan Hendriks’ barn_ the masters for their loss of “beepowe1 
rsation with her twelve - year - old Mrs. MeVitty: Not at all. A Cana oa pcre ea oe ve ese’ RSS Gaeta COME ee neers ere 
ughter Thelma on the subject of dian dollar is exactly as good as an wer 0] phasis tative illegal livestock One day an adventurous drone smoke screens 
ternational economics. She describ American dollar. This means that it and = may ve kept in quarantine for from a nearby hive, guided by an Jan did not get the indemnification 
the discussion in detail and I am will buy only about three-quarters of a eee while they begin = fol impish instinct, saw in the barn a he wanted ! 
ssing it on in the hope that it will 2 nn cee Ying iccainnn Vou aie hice ones but that sa small price to pap which, he discovered, gave him Had he not given free entrance to 
irify the subject for readers who one of the first rules of economics is 22% “'%" YOu consider the alterna access to a new paradise. the bees? 
e, if possible, even more confused that things that are equal to the same hel ec a r a ase In he went, and when he left his But the beemasters did not win 
in Mrs. MeVitty. thing ake sever equal to each other. : — ou mean ruin and world swollen tummy was full of sweet either, for the town passed the ‘no 
It seems that Thelma had come Thelma: Then why can’t I send an Stas, Vittyv: Bx: , Satisfaction. ee ee ee ee mee eee 
ross an advertisement describing a American dollar? _ Mrs. MeV rae Exactly. And now that Being a_ socially-minded sort of ™ove from Groesbeek 
e lapel chameleon. This fascinat Mrs. MeVitty: That would be all right ieee oe ae iii se drone, he did not hesitate to broad- 6 . 
g gadget came complete with chain, if you could get hold of one. Suppos - ine rapa a ge sole eae ; phi cast his discovery in the secret code 
n and feeding instructions at a cost ing, however, that a million Canadian oa eer or er of the bees. The result was that the | 
only one dollar. ‘With its darting school children decided that they self a popsicle. Groesbeek beemasters lost control of W E hy i E R 
ngue and eyes that open and shut wanted live lapel chameleons. If i —_— “ - their millions and millions of charges, 
will fill all your schoolmates with happened Finance Minister Abbott : he Sucar-Robbers In who left their dwellings to settle in © Oo L L E G E 
vy and admiration” the advertise- would take fright and place import ere . the new El Dorado SELECT SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 
nt concluded. Thelma had imme restrictions on lapel chameleons and iF : i ‘ [ ik a B. " When Jan Hendriks came home his Prepares young men and women 
itely hurried to her mother for a probably on steel, machinery, oil and °* al CHAFIKS arn sugar was covered by a thick layet for suy 0 
llar and according to Mrs. MeVitty Texan tomatoes. . By M.G.P of humming. bees, “busily sucking We accept only 
e subsequent conversation ran Thelma: Then where can I get a lapel away to their hearts’ content. Junior Matricu 
mething like this: chameleon? Groesbeek, Netherlands. Then came the Great Debate. How a 
rs. MeVitty: It isn’t any use sending _ municipal authorities of the to get rid of the bees without damag Graduates 
dollar, because a Canadian dollar 1) gor MecVITTY: Not in the dolla little Dutch town of Groesbeek ing the sugar? After much discus INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
vt negotiable in the American : bloc I’m afraid. Of course there have had a bee in their legal bonnet sion Jan decided to smoke them out INDIVIDUAL PROGRESS 
irket. . ; is still the sterling area to censider. lately, and the outcome ds one of He did. For prospectus write or call 
helma: You mean that a Canadian [pn its present state of economic crisis Holland's strangest laws: that no But not until the bees had eaten 2 St. Clair Avenue East. HY. 2311 
e England would probably welcome an beehive may be kept within a six- every ounce of the sugar. TORONTO, Cangee. 





order for a million lapel chameleons. ¢——————___—_ eectiainiats 
The only difficulty I can see here is 


FOR that England probably hasn’i a mil- 
LOWER COST lion chameleons on hand. 
Thetma: Does that mean I can’t have 
GRINDING a lapel chameleon? 


Mrs. MeVitty: Not necessarily. There 
is no reason why England shouldn't 
place a million-dollar chameleon o1 
der in Indonesia or Malaya. This 
would strengthen economic relations 
at a critical anti-Communist point and 


probably cause Stalin to hesitate be- oe = | 4h oo 
fore attacking Marshal Tito and pre- — — e/ 7> - 


cipitating a third world war. The only 
difficulty here is that American busi- 50 0 00 WATT 
nessmen have recently become alert gw 


to foreign markets and they might 


resent having the chameleon market Foe 
taken over by the British government A, Bo 
and financed with dollars bought in Seer 
New York. There would almost cer- aoe A 
tainly be a price war and British im- ee 
porters would complain either that 

the United States market had forced 








the price up so high that it wasn’t TOP AUDIENCE au 
worth their while to buy chameleons ACCEPTANCE On September 7th, 1949, CKLW took a “P Full” st ! anne t 
or else that they had cut it Gown so ACCORDING TO f sie is et ee 
low’ that they couldn’t compete in ELLIOTT HAYNES se Tt ee Soe ee ee eee 43 
ball consumption cut to selling them. This would stir up a 7 RATINGS ee ea oe sas Perens gun | 
: . $ as . ° . ur 0° ei or ation,” now in its t 
less than half that of rail lot of bad feeling between the sterling ial ; sees ay a i fyi SANE viuit dailinn Xo nemant 


and the dollar bloes. In fact things 


: : 7 = better in th t t of i a 
might easily get so bad that Stalin oe See SeeReny: Rtnee beet 


steel balls... grinding 


one of the hardest and would be encouraged to attack Tito. eBchcagen . Economics, Industry, Farming, News, 
4 ioe s ? itics, Sports, Government and countless other full- 
araseG - with resultant world chaos. - 
most abrasive ores on é COVERAGE length features, is at last realized. We are keenly 
the continent i senmpes Then if I can’t have a " TOPS IN oF SOR 222 COUNTIES interested in promoting “Good Will” for Windsor and 
lapel chameleon, can I have a ‘ ENTERTAINMENT z IN CANADA district, both at home and abroad 


with 


nickel for a popsicle? MW 24 HOURS DAILy AND U.S.A 


Mrs. MecVitty: I have an even better 
e many words grouped together to make a nice sounding 


idea. Don’t you think that a lapel ; h \ I. Its th Wy 
. . : : rase t ° t ; . 
armadillo might be even more likely ' » . = a 7 s Meeries have heen inten “mY |p 
° ° . § sive ractice , al { 
to excite the envy and admiration of ah y Amen eee sarees aut avery dey by of the | | “ 
, i " " =s members of our staff. Our aim is to continue to serve / \ , 


Our slogan “Your Good Neighbor Station” is not just so 


en 


your schoolmates than a lapel chame- 
leon? An armadillo market would 


a k h suit the British government splendid- % ee : in 800 on your dial for outstanding entertainment ime NS i i 
u 5 C u e n ¢ - 3 ; arranged for you as an introduction to our new and ® i 


you as well in the future as we hove in the past. Tune 


ly, since all it should have to do would y 
be to arrange a bilateral treaty with a ; powerful station. i \ . 
Argentina, perhaps on a_ goods-for- eee ; i POPULATION 
goods barter basis, with so many Eng- : OVER AM as FM 

lish flounders for so many Argen ' ~~ . 18,000,000 


e . ° . ’ . CANADIAN BROADC 
tinian armadillos. Of course there’s ys aa 
the possibility that Washington would a ees . . 

. I : , Pee mee, oe MUTUAL BROADCASTING 


resent the bilateral armadillo treaty avatan 


on the ground that it was an aggrava- RN . " sas . ” 

j F j i RS OF CANA 

tion of a deep-seated maladjustment. N ; ia9 TH) Oe SN 
In that case what is to prevent the : t OF BROADCASTERS ig 


British government from developing 
e@ a home market of small live lapel 





; : ; NUMBER 
T ‘ shi l flounders? Or as an alternative MGER OF 
ough and_ extremely = F ; : FAMILIES 
5 Thelma: But I don’t want a lapel A an ie 
. ee . . 2 5 
hard,550 to 600 Brinell armadillo or a lapel flounder, I want a ene ! 
6 a lapel chameleon. 1 
Mrs. MeVitty: As I was. saying, 
2 inch diameter—Available Pett : : 
= é CP AVA there’s an alternative. Only you skin woes 
for immediate delivery must always remember, of course, the ay 5.106.088 
® second rule of economics, which is OME ‘ 
that there is always an alternative fo el 
+ . * ; pete , \& 
For full details write and the alternative inevitably leads to ier es BAB ' 
ruin and world chaos. re M3 
BRANCH ‘[PHELMA: Listen, Mom, if I could y 
OFFICE get hold of an American dollar 


GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE 
SALES 2.203 396 


Mrs. MeVitty: It wouldn’t do you a 
bit of good. You’d just find yourself 

faced by dwindling resources and a 
VULCAN iat}, rnounting deficit and end up with a ea 
dollar gap. However, to get back to a peg ft mete 1010) 16) Ye eer Tell elt etal lic. 


PAC PAA eh Cra the alternative, which would be for s pag Se hepenentnyratesiee emanate se PR s | 
¥ England to devalue the pound sterl S > pte tn ‘ 


cast Measurement 1948 (Radio 
po cm E Yea) F.| 


ing. In that case she will either step | hil p Homes). Sales Management, May 10, 
up productivity, learn efficient meth AOS Biya le eee 
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before ‘the Revolution possessed 110 building, and with 36 linotype ma- to copy. As a final and rather w 

[ - | I I ; W Id literature of their own. chines and 19 modern presses can get Communist point: Pravda makes 

| u est ress nN j = Or Pravda (The Truth) is considered out its Moscow edition in three daily profit of half a million roubles 

| the ancestor of the whole Soviet hours. Matrices are sent by air to or say $50,000. 

j qT | > ) ; press. It was first published on May Leningrad, Kuibishev, Sverdlovsk In the Pravda building two oth: 
/a, - Oro “ “ ‘ en ‘ fe ; . : aac ‘ “a ¢ . ‘ a oan 
ad es ANC SONIC rO 1C 5, 1912, under the Tsarist regime, and Viadivostok and other .main_ cities, newspapers and some 20 magazin 

: this date is celebrated annually as where local editions of Pravda are are published, including as_ perha; 
i | | Foreign news is derived entirely “press day.” Lenin and Stalin were published the most interesting one called © 
Dhouoh it carries lew photos anc Se ee . ; ; ; : : ke (TI Little Fl ' bes! 
| ; i ti { | from the Tass agency, which also members of its editorial board from miok ve Little ame) obvious 
» we advertisements, vri¢ ne ere os sey ; . ra. ) 4 : . ’ : , ‘ oy agasino 
Ae ae | . ; subscribes to the services of various the first day; Kalinin and Molotov Pravda s Set-l p styled after Life magazine. 
tories i . al or acct- : es ; Ae old sin ahte rN ; 
stories of crime, scan ; Western press agencies. from which joined later. The editor-in-chief of Prai la, ci 
. ‘ : ) ’ . + . "2 > w TS ‘ ° ag vm « s 
dent, the Soviet press sells out ii uses excerpts which serve its pul In these early times Pravda sut With the prestige given to its views I" ntly M. J. Victorov, draws a sala 
every day-indeed. used copies pose. The censorship invariably fered from a chronic shortage of by its sub-title “Organ of the Cen of $1600 a month and directs a sta‘ 
of the leading papers sometimes causes delay, so that Soviet ‘‘news”’ funds, as weil as from the activities tral Commiitee of the Communist of 430 editors and clerks. A Prat { 
sell “second-hand” — fos three vould seem stale by our standards. of the police who confiscated on the Party of the Soviet Union (Bolshe commentator earns about £800 
times the original price! About two-thirds of the Soviet average every eighth edition. Orig vik)” the chief news items and the month, reporters from 5300 to $4 
tf is tl ‘ tory of hew thi press appears in the Russian lan- inally published in St. Petersburg leading editorial in Pravda are broad- on space rates. Only one in fow 
Faicre IS w S Ha> i = aif ahaa — ee . . : 4 Dad , wa <t. ; ‘ arty 
t ; . | 1 it t| uage. the remainder in 69 different (now Leningrad), the pape} moved cast each day at midnight Dy Moscow the editorial staff is a party me 
1S ES . ; ree Eso wb nar i alae . . ° Eng ; 1: 44 ‘ » oy 
ait Sees ad "i li local tongues, among them those of with the government to Moscow. Radio, at dictation-speed, for othe) ber, though all must be confirmed 
i ‘ ‘spondents, its edt- ae igre: es e7 ce ‘ ‘ bad a ey oe : > Ce , Y ittee > DP: 
million « na same mote peoples of Central Asia who Here it occupies today an eight-story newspapers throughout the country the Central Committee of the pai 
torial salaries up to 820,000 a 
vear, ifs cops of Lile magazine ¢ SN Se a eS Se ee ee aaa 
. ! a | 
and other little-known lacts; and euniaiaaiaae iclaritia aa s 
a euess as to whi people read 
it. whether they like it or not. | 
Most of the material has come ‘ *. 
Sie | * j 
from the Politische Randschau. } ? a * 4 
aft j > *\ 
Jurich, translated and amplilied , i ar e e : NG Wy 
bby Stephen \lexander, a Euro- ‘ Y + maZzih 0 (\ j 
: ? A | 3 3 e > )aU ¥ iN a. 
pean writes lately arrived in om 1 Fo . s 
Canada. | ~ *§ ‘eS i | BRS nt 
| 
| 
yu t n task of | ) ee . 
Ea ew cord Playing System now bri 
/ 
news b oO co rol tne people I t j JX { s L ta) ) 
Interests I I COVE 11n Commit e v 
nist : nee ikes itte | 
dif Sears, 9 tha edhe, 
Wes é 111 OES \nd ] ht nee 
one s i note how Ss tied ir 
Vitt 1 S t ) < ) isted 
eracy gn ot t Soviets 
From being 80 } ent illiterate i 
the davs of tne Ts S the state o 
th population S een yea 
ne | Ve SU pel nt teracy but 
this effort is no ned settil j 
people’s minds free tner its pul bias I : : 
nos¢ vas to n e then ore amen Now recorded music is still more glorious with added clarity, 
able ) ymplete thoucht-control depth and color! And these finer, non-breakable records ® 
cost only 75¢ for popular, 51.25 for Red Seal... and Irs 
they wear up to 10 times longer than ordinary records! 
Besides the tonal beauty and savings, there are 
unheard-of conveniences, too! An albuin of six 12-inch records 
that weighed 514 Ibs. now weighs only 12 ounces in aS 
the 45 rpm System... with colorful, vinyl plastic 674” << 
records that fit an ordinary bookshelf. Phe changer is the 
world’s fastest... plays more than 10 minutes 
at just one touch of a button, 
As soon as you've played the new RCA Victor system, 
you'll know that here’s the beginning of a new era in home 
musical entertainment. Stop mat your RCA Victor dealers and 
ee ve yourself a demonstration today — it’s a thrilling experience! 
viet press prints no news whateve1 amet. a 
OF CC me scandal. traffic accidents en, 
iT poo \— 
or the doings of the new “high so oo . / 
‘ 1 } . tea arcmin nReNesEN 7 i 
ciety” of the country. Its substitute eels man ite } 
for this is snarp criticism, which oeeeegaeaall i 
t 1) ; t— unde astructi A COMPLETE PHONOGRAPH 
1 Wlil mete ou Inaer Inst! ‘T1OT 
pata ven. tn Kaa bhoawet fen | LESS THAN 10 INCHES SQUARE 
() COULSE Vea il Pie Tics a\hli 
tionaries of the party Unbelievable — such full tone and volume 
: : from a set so small. Plays up to 8 of the 
: ! new 67% inch vinyl, non-breakable records 
) ° a 7 
| ress | lols \\ hip automatically — more than 40 minutes 
with one touch of a 
This S\WO iT a) nocles whicn button. Model 9VEY3 $54.95 
is suspended over all but Stalin, is a 
Vital I ot ¢ s ‘t systen ot 
ontrol. It is usé to frighten bureau 
crats into ter exertion, and to 
expose ruy Tiiclals na “sab AUTOMATIC PLAYER ATTACHMENT 
teurs” of natior econst tion. | i 
: 1 1] imazingly low-priced automatic 
Vis is ft] vhi ( candy } t | } 
Th ] tne VNIp. I I yA | rean be quickly and easily connected 
of the old technique Is to pi se new to ai lio or radio-phonograph. 
‘heroes of labo Wha lore, a simple switch enables vou 
This function of the ress lves lt yenjoy both 45 rpm and 78 rpm records 
§ 000,000 rrespondents i| ts throu your present 
of the couniry most VOrKers Vet poono raph Model 9JY $29.95 
peasants doing tne 1 yt the ice J \ a 
a veryv speclal control ind influ / \ - ; 
ence in tnelr ow facto farn é | wa ( ~ i 
district here their powe lenun DISTORTION iy "= i 
ciat‘on is feared and their power of | { es an oan 
praise courted In smaller places the URS Seat , TORTION aa 
correspondent of the big city pape1 aa re World's fastest changer! + An end to record-storage problems! 
; a loeca® The secret of “live talent” quality! \ : ' 
mavy also be editor of the local sheet Acts silently with trigger-action speed. All the new 45 rpm records are the 
i - oa : se ; 4 , I hheoretic y, every record can have a ‘Quality 0 as far fewer parts than conventional i same easy-to-handle 6 inch size. 
He will usually De In the rosest con / vhicl no distortion occurs SF changer... works from within the : All fit the same changer, phiy im ans 
tact with the local secretary of the Hore is the to be recorded entirely in the g center spindle. No more changer i “miAture’ or sequence vou choose. They 
e. Bit ; x A kntk th so acer Oualitv 7 ce. A new speed, size and groove damaged records. You can load up to 8 can be placed in regular bookshelves, 
party, or may even noid tnis jop nlm } le possible a record free from records with one hand... just press i desk draw or between book-ends 
| self aistort Nero its entire plaving surface. one button to play more ; IS of the new box-type albums o1 
, : I? sua? e? e. r it inutes! ; ? nole rece sto e toot! 
Most eee papers very dull than 40 minut i ] {sy to the toot! 
and heavy reading, with few photos 
to relieve the solid mass of type ; 
though quite a few sharp and witty If you own a conventional player... All with the famous : 
; iz eee : 1 ~ al . : : : & , you can continue to enjoy a full selection of conven- 5 » , 
Caricatures ire user NOV Ss hevel 4 ae tional 78 rpm RCA Victor recordings. 4// me ele . \~ Sy) Poe I nie 
' published merely because it may be - a on CUOEE  WEERS A OUET THOU AOL ME SUCEs FOT LEE 15 a oo ae 
interesting: entertainment comes last | a . : SE CHE haste > ma : 
in the Soviet press. Serialized novels | " ee ; 


in the Western manner are quite un 


known. Good lyrics are, howeve1 
often presented vell as scientific 
and cultural matter o 

ard. This is written by members of 
various academies, and on the whole 
could be considered similar to a Uni 
. versity Extension correspondence 
} course, 


C Md The new 45 rpm system in a traditional 
den ! 
console with powerful 9-tube long and short 

— wave radio, Chinese Chippendale design in 


fri rich walnut finish. Storage for 216 singles or 


24 albums. Model 9-W-9] $299 00 
. 


fa high stand 


—s 


WORLD LEADER IN RADIO... 
FIRST IN RECORDED MUSIC... FIRST IN TELEVISION 
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staff members can spend their paid 
olidays at resorts in the Crimea, so 
‘hat all in all, they enjoy something 
f a princely life compared to that of 
1e workers they “serve.” 
Izvestia (The News—there is an 
lid Moscow saying that there is ‘no 
ews in The Truth and no truth in 
he News”) is published by the’ Su 
‘eme Soviet, and considered the of 
cial organ of the government, 
hereas Pravda is the organ of the 
irty-a_ distinction which the out- 
der may consider extremely fine- 
awn. 
It has a daily circulation of two 
illion copies though, again, it pub- 
shes no light material whatever. In 
ct, about two-thirds of its contents 
ay consist of a speech by Stalin or 
me other top leader, or articles on 
e state budget or industrial and 
rricultural problems. It gives at 
ost a quarter of its space to foreign 
fairs, and makes no mention of 
mmerce or foreign trade. 
Significantly Jzvestia publishes 
ws from Czechoslovakia and other 





SOMIET 
lally the order of prominence of their 
leaders in’ olficial photos. and tre- 
quency and size ol their pictures. 


READERS note care- 


| lere Molotoy precedes Beria. 


N.KAV.D. head, and Malenkov. 


Slavie satellites under the heading 
f Soviet domestic affairs. Nor is this 
lways “news”, that is, something 
hich actually happened; it may be 
disguised directive of the Krem- 
n’s on satellite policy, which will be 
oted carefully by the satellite lead- 
Sa 
More vividly presented and inter- 
sting than either of these two Soviet 
‘avyweights is the Komsomolskayu 
Youth) Pravda. Before the war it 
da circulation of 600,000, which 
is increased since. Many former 
omsomols who have become adult 
ity members remain faithful read 
s of this paper. Besides the official 
int of the paper, which has always 
uniform character, there is good in 
rmative news and reports on prob 
ms of education. as well as many 
teresting pictures. 


ersonality Stories 


One of this paper’s chief features 
personality stories of young people 
ho have made a name as inventors, 
ientists, authors, artists, or “heroes 
labor.” These are counter-balanced 
particularly sharp criticisms of 
cidents of corruption, pride, ava 
‘e or vanity. reaching up to the 
trhest ranks in the party. There is 
jut a column of advertisements, in- 
iding notices of coming lectures 
d conferences, 
The big “labor paper” in Russia is 
ud, the organ ot the Central Coun 
| of Trades Unions ‘a body which 
directly controlled by the govern- 
ent and not by the workers). The 
liding principle of Trud is that it 
not the peasant, but the industrial 
ker is the main supporter of the 
evolution and tne Communistic 
ite. The paper’s editor and all his 
sociates are workmen who have be- 
Come journalists. Through its own 
r service, Trud is forwarded imme 
ately after it is printed to all of 
e main cities of the U.S.S.R. 
Anyone not interested in labor and 
dustrial problems would find its 
intents, unrelieved by photos, ex 
emely dull. There are long repori 
the State Planning Bureau on the 
factories which have fulfilled thei 
qGuotas, and attacks on those which 
ave not. A column is reserved for 


answers to readers’ problems and 
holiday queries. 

From the same building as Triud 
comes a paper much better known 
abroad, the Nova 
Times), not so long ago known as 


Vreme (New 


War and the Working Classes, and 
still obviously the true voice of the 
supposedly defunct Comintern. It has 
editions in several languages, includ 
ing English, which are sent all over 
the world. The most prominent So 
viet leaders will contribute to it from 
time to time. 

Rather curiously, more foreign 
news is published in the Literatur- 
skaya Gazette (Literary Gazette) 
than in any other paper. This is the 
organ oi the Authors’ Society. so 


‘ninco tip 





deals with literary questions, includ- 
ing lately 


Truman, 


Roosevelt 





Moscow), It has 


but unknown abroad because on a much cruder 


be sent outside Russia, is 





MUCH OF THE STRENGTH and vitality. of 


Canadian life and the rich quality of its 
democracy stems from the blending of 
racial and cultural heritages from many 
lands. Few countries draw more strength 
from more nations than does Canada. 

Canadians are justifiably proud that so 
many races, without sacrificing their na- 
tional characteristics, have united them- 
sclves into one great citizenship — the 
Canadian Family. 


Probably no race has produced more 


Calveri 


some local news 


level and more 


than in Pravda 


openly anti-Semitic 
Voesschenya Moskva (Evening and Jzvestia. 


Papers to see whetney fheu oy 
ente rprises nave neen daenounce 


criticized 7 


> 


BRvening Moscow makes some at 

a great deal of criticism of | uses many pictures, and carries the tempt to “sell itself’ to a mass audi- 

those writers who have strayed from atre and ballet reports. It runs ads ence. Considering their deadly dull- 
the line. It is a bright-looking paper, for the theatres other amuse ness, Which Soviet refugees freely 
with pictures. One of its spe- ments, and for new goods appearing confirm is the general feeling about 

is caustic biographical in the state department stores (of such papers as Pravda, Izvestia and 

of foreign statesmen, such which much the largest and _ best Trud, how do these achieve thei 
Marshall, Bevin or stocked are in Moscow, lately featui large circulation? One of the main 

Churchill; not long ago it gave Mrs. ing electric refrigerators for the So reasons would seem to be anxiety 
the full treatment for her viet wealthy). among government and party offi 
“unintelligent snobbery.” There is even a “personal” column cials, factory and collective farm 
in Hvening Moscow, a listing of di managers, engineers and other pro 

! one “Bright” Paper vorces being sought. Possibly because fessional people, to watel fo) 
ii cannot be sent abroad, its attacks changes in the party line or attacks 

Standing out as the lone newspape1 on “homeless cosmopolitans” among on personalities which might affect 
of anything like an interesting char- Soviet writers and artists have beet them. Who Knows how many buy the 
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emigrants than the Irish. A century ago, 


the Irish formed half the population of 


Canada and today. in every town and 


village from Newtoundland to Vancouve 


] l art > mn fin] = Se has Em yy | 
Sand, one Can ANC a SON OFT the mera 


Isle. Phe Irish brogue echoes through all 


= ! 


of Canada’s history. 


Blessed with the “gift of the gab’, their 


} 


industry and ambition, coupled with an 
Imaginative humour, are qualities which 
have won friends and enabled them to 


contribute much to Canada's 
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Calvert family, founded one of Canada’s first colonies in Newfound- 
land in 1622. Calvert and his descendants fostered the principles of 
religious tolerance and democratic freedom and thus helped sow the 


fertile seed of democracy in the New World. 
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with 36 linotype ma- to copy. As a 
Communist 


building, and 
chines and 19 modern presses can get 
out its Moscow edition in three 
hours. Matrices are sent by air to or say $50,000. 
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staff members can spend their paid 
iolidays at resorts in the Crimea, so 
that all in all, they enjoy something 
if a princely life compared to that of 
the workers they “serve.” 

Izvestia (The News—there is an 
id Moscow saying that there is ‘no 
iews in The Truth and no truth in 
rhe News”) is published by the’ Su 
reme Soviet, and considered the of 
icial organ of the government, 
vhereas Pravda is the organ of the 


arty--a distinction which the out 
ider may consider extremely fine- 
rawn. 

It has a daily circulation of two 


nillion copies though, again, it pub- 
ishes no light material whatever. In 
act, about two-thirds of its contents 
nay consist of a speech by Stalin or 
ome other top leader, or articles on 
he state budget or industrial and 
gricultural problems. It gives at 
nost a quarter of its space to foreign 
iffairs, and makes no mention of 
ommerce or foreign trade. 

Significantly Jzvestia publishes 
iews from Czechoslovakia and other 
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lally the order of prominence of thei: 


READERS note care- 


leaders in’ ollicial photos, and = fre- 
quency and size ol their pictures. 
Here Molotoy precedes Beria. 


N.AAV.D. Malenkov. 


head, and 


Slavic satellites under the heading 
1f Soviet domestic affairs. Nor is this 
ilways “news”, that is, something 
which actually happened; it may be 
1 disguised directive of the Krem 
in’s on satellite policy, which will be 
.oted carefully by the satellite lead- 
Ts. 

More vividly presented and inter- 
sting than either of these two Soviet 
leavyweights is the Komsomolskaya 


Youth) Pravda. Before the war it 
iad a circulation of 600,000, which 
as increased since. Many former 
yomsomols who have become adult 


arty members remain faithful read 
vs of this paper. Besides the official 
art of the paper, which has always 
1 uniform character, there is good in- 
ormative news and reports on prob 
ems of education. as well as many 
nteresting pictures. 


d ° ey . 
ersonality Stories 


One of this paper’s chief features 
s personality stories of young people 
vho have made a name as inventors, 
cientists, authors, artists, or “heroes 
f labor.’ These are counter-balanced 
y particularly sharp criticisms of 
neidents of corruption, pride, ava- 
ice or vanity. reaching up to the 
lighest ranks in the party. There is 
ibout a column of advertisements, in- 
‘luding notices of coming lectures 
ind conferences. 

The big “labor paper” in 
rrud, the organ of the Central Coun 
‘il of Trades Unions ‘(a body which 
s directly controlled by the govern- 
nent and not by the workers). The 
ruiding principle of Trud is that it 
s not the peasant, but the industrial 
vorker is the main supporter of the 
Revolution and the Communistic 
tate. The paper’s editor and all his 
issociates are workmen who have be 
Ome journalists. Through its own 
iir service, Trud is forwarded imme 
liately after it is printed to all of 
the main cities of the U.S.S.R. 

Anyone not interested in labor and 
ndustrial problems would find its 
ontents, unrelieved by photos, ex 
‘tremely dull. There are long repor« 
by the State Planning Bureau on the 
factories which have fulfilled their 
quotas, and attacks on those which 
have not. A column is reserved for 


tussia is 


answers to readers’ 
holiday queries. 
From the same 
comes a paper 
abroad, the 
Times), not so 
War and the 


problems and 
building as Trud 
much better Known 
Nova (Neu 
long ago known as 
Working Classes, and 


Vreme 


still obviously the true voice of the 


supposedly defunct Comintern. It has 
editions in several languages, includ 
ing English, which are sent all ove) 
the world. The most 
viet leaders will contribute to it from 
time to time 

Rather curiously, more 
news is published in the 
skaya Gazette 
than in any 
organ oi the 


prominent So 


foreign 
Literatur 


(Literary Gazette) 


Authors’ Society. s¢ 


other paper. This is the 





deals with literary questions, includ- 
ing lately a great deal of criticism of 


Moscow), It has local news, 
uses many pictures, and carries the 


some Rvening Moscow makes some at 


tempt to “sell itself’ to a mass audi 


those writers who have strayed from atre and ballet reports. It runs ads ence. Considering their deadly dull- 
the line. It is a bright-looking paper, for the theatres and other amuse ness, which Soviet refugees freely 
filled with pictures. One of its spe- ments, and for new goods appearing confirm is the general feeling ibout 
cialties is caustic biographical in the state department stores (of such papers as Pravda, Izvestia and 
sketches of foreign statesmen, such Which much the largest and. best Trud, ho do these achieve” thei 
as Truman, Marshall, Bevin or stocked are in Moscow, lately featul large circulation? One of the main 
Churchill; not long ago it gave Mrs. ing electric refrigerators for the So reasons would seem to be anxiety 
Roosevelt the full treatment for her viet wealthy). among government and parts offi 
“unintelligent snobbery.” There is even a “personal” column — cials, factory nd collective farn 
in Hvening Moscow, a listing of di managers, engineers and other pro 
lone “Bright” Paper vorces being sought. Possibly becauss fessional people to watel fol 
it cannot be sent abroad, it ittack changes in the party line or attacks 
Standing out as the lone newspapet on “homeless cosmopolitans” among on personalities whi might affect 
of anything like an interesting char- Soviet writers and artists have been them. Who knows how many buy the 
acter, but unknown abroad because on a much cruder level and more papers to see whether they or thei 
it cannot be sent outside Russia, is openly anti-Semitic than in Pravda enterprises have been denounced 
the Vojesschenya Moskva (Evening and J/zvestia. criticized ? 








MuUcH OF THE STRENGTH and vitality. of emigrants than the 


Canadian life and the rich quality of its the Irish formed half the population of 


democracy stems from the blending of Canada and today. in 


racial and cultural heritages from many Village from 
Island. one can tind a son of the Emeral 


Isle. 


lands. Few countries draw more streneth 


from more nations than does Canada. Phe Irish brogue echoes through 


Canadians are justifiably proud that so of Canada’s history. 
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many races, without sacrificing their na- 


tional characteristics, have united them- industry and ambition, coupled with 


selves into one great citizenship — the Imaginative humour, are qualities whic! 
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Canadian Family. have won friends and enabled them to 


Probably no race has produced more contribute much to 
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Calvert, Secretary of State to King James |, and head of the tamous 


Calvert family, founded one of Canada’s first colonies in Newfound- 


# af\\~s? land in 1622. Calvert and his descendants fostered the principles of 
aor religious tolerance and democratic freedom and thus helped sow the 
t < . 
“i 5 fertile seed of democracy in the New World. 
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. ~—- Lito, Bred In Communist Wiles 
Delies The Soviet Siege 


By WILLSON WOODSIDE 
' . 
\ THEN the Soviets lifted the Berlin Union’ and declared themselves 
blockade last spring, this com ready to take “more effective meas- 
mentary portrayed the step as the ures” than diplomatic notes to bring 
first Soviet move to clear the decks it to heel 
for a settlement with Tito, whose Tito, on his part, having been 
heretic denial of Stalin's infallibility raised in the wiles of Soviet Commu- 
had faced the Church of Moscow with nism, has parried very effectively, 
its greatest challenge since the Trot and with sure. strategic instinct. 
skvite schism. That settlement has Threatened from the north and east, 
now clearly received the Kremlin’s on his landward side, he has sought 
top priority to assure friendly neighbors to the 
In pre yn, besides freeing south and west, on the seaward side 
their han in Berlin, the Soviets through which supplies would have 
have tanered off support for the wat come to him. 
in Greece; purged the Communist He has withdrawn his support from 
leadership of Bulgaria, Rumania and the Greek rebels, and closed his bor- 
Hung iy, the satellites bordering on ders to them; and in the Soviet plan 
Yug oslavi 1; put several thousand for ineluding Salonika in a Maced 
technicians, n ilitars idvisers and nian state under the control of Bul- 
agents, as well as a number of ship varia Tito has material for a rap- 
loads of munitions into Albania; prochement with Greece. For he 
organized a campaign for a united needs the port of Salonika as much 
Macedonia, under Bulgarian ee as Greece does, and is equally oppos- 
ship; shifted their trocps menacing] ed to the Cominform’s Macedonian 
on the vulnerable border of Y ugo- scheme, which is aimed at cutting off 
slavia in Hungary and Rumania; de the scuthern part of Yugoslavia, to 
nounced the government of Yugo torm a solid Communist bridge from 
slavia as an “enemy of the Soviet Bulgaria across to Albania. 
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The efforts of Stalin to separate 
Greece and Yugoslavia may result in 
pulling them together, if not in con 
fidence, at least in uneasy collabora- 
tion. Their national and material in- 
terests demand it, and such interests 
have a way of making themselves 
felt. 

The Greeks, faced with reconstruc- 
tion of their ruined nerthland, must 
welcome Yugoslav transit trade 
through Salonika. They share with 
the Serbs an ancient hatred of the 
Bulgars, once again being encourag- 
ed by Russia to make themselves the 
masters of the Balkans. And they 
also share with Tito the menace oft 
a Soviet base in Albania, though they 
are not likely to agree falgh se him on 
partitioning that eccunti or on the 
kind of new governmet! ean h should 
be set up there. 

The Athens Radio has declared in 
recent days that the question as to 
whether the Greek Army should pur- 
sue the rebels into Albania was being 
closely considered; it has also de 
nounced the terrorism being employ- 
ed against the population of the 
Northern Epirus. an 
denta within the present Albanian 
frontiers. 


old Greek irri 


lve on Albania 


Soviet propaganda has been quick 
to spread a story that the Greek and 
Yugoslav governments were conspil 


ing to partition Albania. But while 
Tito gives free rein, and doubtless 
assistance, to dissident Albanians 


fleeing to Yugoslavia, to plot revolt 
against the Stalinist regime of Enver 
Hoxha, and whi'e one cf his earliest 
objectives must be to remove. this 
menace in his flank, it is extremely 
doubtful whether he would openly 
attack Albania and give his Comin 
form enemies a plausible excuse for 
counter-attacking to preserve the 
“integrity and independence” of one 
of their number. 

Tito is more likely instead, to do 
in Albania exactly what the Comin- 
form countries are trying to do in 
Yugoslavia, that is to foment sabo- 
tage, assassination and revolt, to so 
upset the country that it will in any 
case be of little valve to the Soviets 
as a base to use agai him. 

As a_ further 10% to cover his 
western flank, Tito has sought to 
improve his relations with Italy, 
negotiating a broad trade pact wit} 
her which will provide him with 
some of the machinery supplies cut 
off by the Cominferm countries. And 
beyend Italy, to the West, he has 
Gone the same with Britain and the 
United States. 

This has been a celicate shift for 
Tito to carry threugh, with Soviet 
propaganda screaming that the 
“traitor” wes now “coclins his hes 
in the waiting-rooms of Wall Street 
bankers.” He has to carry with him 
the convinced Communists of Yugo- 
Slavia, the main basis of his early 
power those “sound Communist ele- 
ments” upon which the _ Soviets 
counted last year to overthrow Tito 
througn a higher loyalty to the Great 
Leader in Moscow. But he has also to 
defeat the Soviet effort to undermine 
his position through an economic 
blockade. 





Empty Factories 


Factory buildings and hydro gen- 
erating stations built under his five- 
year plan stand ready, and empty; 
machinery, turbines and generators 
for them, ordered but not forthcom- 
ing from Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary must now be secured from 
the West. The increased production 
from his lead mines at Trepca, the 
greatest in the world, and his copper 
mines at Bor, greatest in Europe, 
which is to pay for muecn of Yugo- 
slavia’s industrialization, also de 
mands Western machinery imports. 
This is the purpose of the loans 
Which Tito has requested from the 
U.S. Export-Import Bank and the In 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 

One of the most interesting angles 
of the Tito-Stalin feud is the confi 
dence which the Soviet-Cominform 
leadership placed, first, in the belief 
that “true’’ Communists in Yugo- 
Slavia would never support ‘Tito in 
his heresy, and second, in the efficacy 
of an economic blockade. 

A former Hungarian cabinet minis 
er, now a refugee in the United 
States, has told a diplomatic acquain 
tance of mine how, when he proposed 
to take a holiday on the Dalmatian 


coast just before the Tito-Cominform his own country, the Soviets turned 


break last year, he was advised to the economic weapon. 

rather mysteriously by Premier Ra- This was probably the most urgent 
kosi not to go there. After the break purpose of the so-called Council fo; 
2akosi, who is “Stalin’s man” in Hun- Economic Aid set up for the Comin 


gary, met him with a knowing smile, form countries early this year, as 
and said “now you see what I indicated by the fact that this coun: 
meant.” “However,” Rakosi added met recently in Sofia at the san 
with supreme confidence, “I think time that Cominform military lea 


you will be able to take your holiday ers gathered there to plan the ne 
in Yugoslavia in a month or so, when military demonstration against Tit) 
it is all settled.” The Soviets, it seems, must ha 
When the leaders of the “sound” believed that Tito would not be al 
Communist elements in Yugoslavia to get economic assistance from t 
with whom the Soviets undoubtedly Western powers, because of the } 
had conspired to overthrow Tito ter feud he had carried on agai) 
were quickly liquidated by him, and them over Trieste and his shooti 
when no groundswell of ‘true’ Com- down of Amevican planes, and a!<o 


munist sentiment rose against Tito in because to turn to those “imperia! 
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wair-mongers” whom he _ had de- 
nounced so loudly and often would 
iffront his following in Yugoslavia. 
;ut Acheson’s reported view, in ap- 
proving a loan to Tito from the U.S. 
f\port-Import Bank is that, while 
Tiio is a Communist and the United 
Si ites’ aim certainly is not to help 
Communists, he is challenging Soviet 
Russia’s power and thereby weaken- 
in: the forces of world Communism. 
rus it is only realistic for the U.S. 
to help him. 
‘he question of whether the West 
democratic world should help 
fio in his struggle against Soviet 
Russia, its main opponent today, is 
ilar to the question posed in 1941 
whether we should aid Soviet Rus 
si in her struggle against Nazi Ger- 
ny, our most dangerous enemy of 
t time. Our wartime relations with 
ssia were swept off the lane of 
lism on to that of emotion by the 
paganda of the Communists and 
ow-travellers; after this costly les- 
so, support of Tito is more likely to 
« kept within its proper limits. 
1 supporting a_small_ tyrant 
inst a big one, democracy is ad 
tedly walking a fine line. We don’t 
it the Yugoslav people to get the 
ression that we are supporting 


Tiio’s tyranny against their desire 





OVERCONFIDENT -— Matyas 
Rakosi, puppet premier and Soviet 
conlidant in I lungary. revealed in 


conversation Stalin's con- 
the break with 
lito, that he would not last a month. 


private 


lidenee, helore 


freedom, as many of Stalin’s peo- 


especially the millions of war 
prisoners and D.P.’‘s whom we con- 
tracted to hand back to him—must 


have believed that we were support- 
ins his tyrannical regime. 
ur dilemma is eased, however, by 
fact that the great majority of 
Yugoslav people seem themselves 
1ave made the same decision that 
\. have, and to be supporting Tito 
inst what they judge to be the 
iter menace of complete domina- 
by Soviet Russia. Their hope 
t be the same as ours, that in op- 
ng Stalin, Tito must seek broader 
su; port among Yugoslavs, by easing 
‘lass warfare policy. 
rtainly Tito will not readily ad- 
that he is abandoning Commu- 
He still claims that he is the 
follower of Marx and Lenin, the 
international Communist who 
‘ves in the free cooperation of 
eq al socialist states. But in reject 
Stalin’s order last year to press 
id with the collectivization of his 
peo sants, he began the abandonment 
Soviet Communism; and to win 
‘Y support among his own people 


it to produce the goods to carry 
rough his industrialization plan 


consolidate this popular support 
ugh a better living standard, he 
“lili have to abandon it still more. 
but it is high time to consider the 
ediate question of whether Tito 
survive to carry through any 
change of policy. What of the 
Cominiorm mobilization against 
‘Im, and the outright Soviet declara 
lon that he is an enemy of the Soviet 
nm, against whom “more effective 
sures” will now be used? 
he general view, both in Belgrade 


SUCH 


Na in the Western chancelleries, is 
lat the reported movements oft 
~OVviet and = satellite armed _ forces 


around the borders of Yugoslavia are 
intended to put pressure on her 
rather than as an actual preparation 
for invasion. 'The movements are too 
well reported. Far too much detail is 
given of the new positions being 
taken up by Soviet mechanized divi- 
sions in Hungary and Rumania, and 
of the meeting in full uniform of 
Cominform military leaders. 

The threat of force is standard 
Soviet policy, in dealing with indi- 
viduals at home as with states abroad 
(as in supporting the Communist 
coup in Czechoslovakia last year). 
3ut caution is also ingrained in Stal- 
in’s policy. He may believe that the 
Western powers would not aid Tito 
to the point of going to war to sup- 
port him; or that Anglo-American 
economic problems are all-engrossing 
at present. But he would be acting 
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more in character if he tried anothe1 
“Greek” war, with infiltration § of 
agents and guerrillas, with sabotage 
and assassination, than if he simply 


marched the Red Army into Yugo- 
slavia, 

) 

Pattern of Attack 

The pattern of events to come 
would seem to have been = fore- 


shadowed in the switching of the 
aims of the Greek War from the “‘lib- 
eration” of the whole of the country 
to the setting up of a Macedonian 
state, to include Salonika and Greek 
Macedonia, the small section of 
Macedonia in Bulgaria, and its main 
part in Southern Yugoslavia. Stalin 
is trying to get the Bulgarians to do 
his fighting for him by promising 
them the headship of this new state, 
and trying to win Albanian support 


automatic record player! 


records automatically. 





by promising them border territories 


they have long claimed, across the 
line in Yugoslavia. 
The Russian tactical aim appears 


to be to stir up Yugoslavia through 
fear, offers of good positions to Com 
munist opponents of Tito, economic 
blockade, sabotage such as the firing 
of the oil refineries at Fiume recent- 
ly, and guerrilla warfare in Yugo- 
slav Macedonia, to disrupt Tito’s grip 
on the country. The strategic aim is 
to outflank him in the south by driv 
ing a bridge across from Bulgaria to 
Albania, securing this Soviet bridge 
head on the Mediterranean. 

There can be do doubt but that the 
Soviets are deadly serious about sup 
pressing Tito’s defiance to thei 
authority, and it would be a rash 
prophet who would affirm that Tito 
can hold his ground against all the 
means which they will employ against 
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fully for fifteen months already, and 
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Home Ol Late President Roosevelt 


Now Shrine For World Visitors 


By HERBERT CAMPBELL 


on a promontory high above the Hud 
son River, commanding a breathtak 
ing view of river scenery. 

In 1772 the property was laid out 
as a residential estate by Dr. John 
Bard, and the arboretum which he 
started with trees, vines, and melons 
from all parts of the world was kept 
up and improved by later residents 
of the estate. When Frederick W. 
Vanderbilt, grandson of Commodore 
William K. Vanderbilt, purchased the 
estate in 1895, it had been carefully 
tended for more than 120 years 

Mr. Vanderbilt demolished the 
original home and erected the pres 
ent 50-room mansion, designed by the 
famed Stantord White. It is one of 


tenais 


miles of 


the finest examples of Italian 


sance architecture in the United 
States today. Its elaborate furnish- 
ings, chosen by Mr. Vanderbilt with 
great care, are chiefly Continental 
and in excellent taste. 

The Vanderbilt estate, donated to 
the Government by Mrs. Margaret 
Louise Van Alen, is preserved as a 
fine example of the great estates 
built by the financial and industrial 
magnates in the period following the 
Civil War. It represents a vital part 
of the economic, cultural, and socio 
iogical history of America. 

Driving north from Hyde Park on 
Route 9 there are two lovely State 
Parks where tourists may enjoy the 
woodland countryside along the 
banks of the Hudson River 
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this means a real saving in dollars to the farmer. It is true 
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tmerican World tir 


ia helps keep nature in balance. 


Before you kill what may at first 
seem to be a ae think of how it may 
heip you if given a chance. Remember 


nature in balance is nature unspoiled, 
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Park is a delightful 
sloping down to the River 
visitors may use the fine restau 
facilities or spread their own pici 
beneath the trees. Tents or ea} 
are available for vacationists \ 
fishing and boating as added featyu 
Directly north of this park 
approaches the Ogden Mills and } 
Livingston Mills Memorial §S 
Park, a 200-acre estate dating | 
‘to Revolutionary days. The land 
deeded to the public by the daug 
of Ogden L. Mills, former Secre 
of the Treasury. The beaut 
65-room Mills Mansion, much of 
was remodeled by Stanfcrd W 
is open to the public as a museu 
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HELP FARMERS put food on your table. It has been 
estimated that a fox cats over two thousand meadow mice per year. As 100 


meadow mice can cat a ton of green grass or half a ton of hay in a year, 


that a fox will attack unprotected poultry, but when chickens are kept behind 


secure fencing, the fox is one of the farmer’s greatest allies in fighting rodents 
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. By PAUL A. GARDNER 


th Experiments on tailless aircral 
have been vOIng on since helore 
the war in an effort to eliminat 
iS unprofitable space and weight 


The flying wing of Canada’s 


National Research Council is in 


the forefront. of present) experi- 


ments in this field. 
TAIL LESS aircratt, 
* wings, have been a 
dicam since well before the last w 
(ermans, Britons and Americans, 


or fly 


that order, experimented with 
idea of an aircraft which would cc 
hine two new and important adv 
tages, 

First, it would do away with 
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~| Of The Flying Wing 


fuselage. This would greatly reduce 
the drag when taking off and while 


flying. Second, every cubic inch of 
space not occupied by operating 
mechanism, fuel or persons would 


carry freight. This, of course, would 
be the ultimate in eliminating un- 
profitable space and weight. 

No one has yet succeeded com- 
pleteiy, although the United States 
Air Force recently put an experimen- 
tal model on display. Canada’s Na- 
tional Research Council, however, 
has been working more than three 
years now on a tailless glider whose 
performance generally good and 
Which tries for stability in a novel 
way — through movable wing. tips. 
They hope that this will make pos- 
sible more nearly perfect control of 
the aircraft’s balance. Already their 
tests have shown great improvement 
at low speeds. 

The Canadian flying wing is made 
with a very smooth “skin” of mould- 
ed plywood bonded together with 
synthetic resin, a kind of plastic ad- 
hesive. This is done in an autoclave, 


is 


a large steam-pressure vessel, the 
plywood skin being contained in a 
rubber envelope with all the = air 
expelled. 

The glider was built in N.R.C.'s 


structures laboratory in Ottawa and 
instrumented by their instrument 
lab: This was only after exhaustive 
wind-tunnel tests had been made in 
the horizontal and spinning tunnels 
of the aerodynamics laboratory. 


It has a wing span of 46 feet, 
length of 48, and original flying 
weight of about 3,700 pounds. This 


gives a wing loading of 10 pounds a 
square foot. The maximum weight 
at which it has been flown so far is 
4,150 pounds. Pilot and observer are 


housed in separate cockpits, and it 
has retractable skids for emergency 


landings. 


( Ybservations Filmed 


So far, this flying wing has had 
no engine, that space being taken 


up by several hundred pounds of in- 
struments, batteries and related gear 
for gathering data on what's good 
and bad about it as is. For instance, 
questions like: “If it gets into a spin 
will it come out O.K.?" seek answers 
from observations recorded on a 
continuously moving film. This saves 
the observer from having to jot 
down everything in a notebook while 


in the air, and in addition enables 
him to collect a great deal of in- 
formation which he could never get 
otherwise, These observations are 
made after the craft has been set 
adrift at 10,000 feet, to glide to the 
ground. 

In its three seasons of operation 


the glider has flown about 100 hours, 
all of them at Namao, Alberta, 
whither it was shipped by rail be- 
cause of the very long airstrip and 
the generally ideal air and land con- 
ditions there. However, its mani- 
pulators eventually found they had 
learned how to take off from a stand- 
ard strip, so a Dakota towed the fly- 
ing wing back to Arnprior, Ont., 43 
miles outside Ottawa touching Win- 
nipeg, Chicago and Toronto en route. 


This is one of the longest towed 
flights yet made by a glider of this 
type. 


National Research Council has tak- 


en over the Arnprior airport as its 
flight rescarch section, and glider 
testing is just one of dozens of ex 
periments being carried out there. 
N.R.C. provides the scientific staft 
while the R.C.A.F. supplies — the 
planes except for the flying wing 

and pilots. Head of the tailless 
glider research is T. E. Stephenson, 
while the entire Arnprior project 
operates under G. S. Levy. It comes 
within N.R.C.’s division of Mechan 


ical Engineering, headed by J. H. 
Parkin. The glider’s present pilots 
are Pit. Lt G. A. Lee and Fit..bt C. 


F, Phripp, R.C.A.F. 

Latest report on the glider is that 
its ground-handling qualities are 
very good, and it has made take-offs 
at 70 to 90 miles an hour, landings at 
50 to 75. There’s been no trouble 
towing it, with a 350-foot nylon rope, 


most part easy and natural.” 

They have flown it up to 150 miles 
an hour, and say it’s possible to land 
it consistently with no more than a 
200-foot error—-and, they add, ‘‘with 
no tendency to float, bounce, swing 
or indulge in any other vice.” It even 
stays out of pubs. 


Canada’s New Wealth 


(Continued from page 2) 


field, the discovery of which marks 
the beginning of the great postwar 
oil boom, was found in this fashion. 
American oil men claim that this 
series of new oil fields discovered in 
the Canadian west may be as great 
or greater than Texas, and that these 


vast reservoirs of oil may be more 
Important to the North American 
economy and the North American 


war machine than the great oil pools 
of the Middle East. This new source 
of oil is completely at the command 
of North Americans, it is not exposed 


to attack and possible control by a 
foreign power or groups of foreign 


powers as is the Middle East pool. It 
can be carried to all parts of North 
America on short, interior lines of 
communication, by pipeline, tanker 
car and lake tanker. The Middle East 
oil can only reach America after a 
long, expensive, and in wartime, haz 
ardous sea-journey. 

American oil money and American 
oil men, from top executives to drill- 
ing crews from Venezuela, are mov- 
ing into the west. Biggest operator 
so far has been Standard Oil’s sub- 
sidiary, Imperial Oil. British Ameri- 
can, Home and Royalite have all been 
very active in Alberta. In Saskatche- 
wan, 36 million acres are involved. 
Some 17 million acres are under re- 
servations made in a recent deal be- 
tween the Saskatchewan government 
and 12 large U.S. companies. One 
group is headed by Tidewater Asso- 


ciated Oil, and includes Atlantic Re- 
fining, Honolulu Oil, Seaboard Oil, 
Barnsdall and Columbia Carbon. So- 


hio Oil leads the other big group of 
American companies operating in 
Saskatchewan. It takes in Chicago 
Corporation, Midstate Petroleum, 
Texas Gulf Oil, Republic Natural Gas 
and Union Sulphur Corporation. 

Biggest news story of recent weeks 
has been the extension of the pipeline 
from Regina to the head of the Great 
Lakes. Interprovincial Pipeline Co. 
has been set up under the sponsorship 
of Imperial, with Imperial’s vice- 
president Oliver Hopkins heading it. 
The pipeline is expected to reach the 
head of the lakes by mid-1951, and 
then western oil will be competing in 
eastern Canada with U.S.-dollar-using 
American oil. - 

The rapid development of the oll 
boom, the rapidity of exploration, the 
bringing in of new wells, soon brought 
more oil onto the western market 
than it could absorb, government 
allowables were clamped down to con 
serve the oil and maintain price. The 
pipeline to the big markets outside 
will allow the new fields to produce a 
great deal more oil than they can now 
sell. 
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Suppose It Hadn't Happened 


The W ‘ay They Say It Did 
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rrined at failure to kick the bounding 
This is palpable nonsense. The last 


thing in the world a 


young Rugby 


student is going to do if chavrined at 
failure to ball on the ground 
is to pick it up. In the first place such 
would be one of flagrant 
sportsmanship, quite unsuited to the 


Rugby 


kick a 
an acl pool 


campus. In the second place 


what could he have hoped to gain? 
No ieferee in his right senses is go 
ing to eall that a goal, and of course 
touchdowns had not been invented. 
No, William Webb Ellis picked up 
hat ball for an entirely different 


eminent 
refiects no 
discredit upon a growing and im 
pressionable boy. Bill heard a whistle 

nd thought that the game was 
He was simply picking the ball up to 

irry it off the field. has to 
do that at the end of soccel 
game, or soecer fields would become 
so littered with that 
play would be impossible. 

We all know that Ellis’ picking that 
all up and tucking it under his arm 
gave rise to the distinctive feature of 
game of rugby. But suppose he 
hadn't just picked it up and put it 
under his arm. Suppose he’d tossed 
it to a teammate. Suppose the team- 

in 


makes 
which 


which 


sense and 


reason 


one 


om 


mon 


ver 
Ove! 


Someone 
very 


old soccer balls 


the 


mate had tossed it back to him. Sup- 
pose they’d tossed it back and forth 
as they moved toward the goal. And 
SUD] ose that Ellis had then lofted the 


ball into the air so that it fell into 
the goal net. 
You know what would have hap- 


pened? Instead of inventing rugby, 
Ellis would have invented basketball, 
seventy years ahead of its time! 


INTERNATIONAL INCIDENT 


Suppose The Harvard Chaps 
Had Been Up-To-Date 


AD it not been for William Webb 

Ellis, the following incident could 
not have occurred at all. Ellis himself 
not involved, of course, being 
somewhere in his sixties at the time, 
if still extant. 

In mid-May of the year 1874, the 
football team of Harvard University 
either smitten with hands- 
across-the-border stuff or else had run 
out of suitable opponents, because 
they sent a friendly challenge up to 
Montreal, to McGill. 

McGill said Yes ‘(probably having 
no opponents at all) and on the after- 
noon of the 15th showed up at Cam- 
bridge. After some hand-shaking all 
around. both teams stepped out onto 
the field, and began to warm up. 

Almost immediately, an embarrass- 
ing fact was observed. The two 
teams were not warming up at the 
same game. The Harvards (il was fifty 
after Ellis at Rugby, but the 


was 


were the 


years 


mails were slow in those days) were 
confining 
that is, playing soccer. 


kicking it 


themselves to kicking the 
The Mc- 


running 


ball 


Gills and 


were 


“Artilicial respiration nothing! Give 
her the real thing. I'll pay for it.” 





with it: in other words, 
rugby. 


What actually 


playing 


happened was this: 
The Harvard captain, with a fine 
show of sportsmanship, said _ that 
though his boys had never heard of 
rugby, let alone played it, they were 
still and would compete 
with their guests at the guests’ own 
game. (Since the game ended in a 
0-0 tie, it’s appalling to think what 
would have happened if the Harvards 
had been playing a game they knew! 

That’s what actually happened, but 
it might not have. Suppose the Har- 
vard captain had been a Harmsworth 
competitor. Suppose their coach had 
been a retired military man named 
McCormick. Suppose the members 
of the Harvard team had all been 
sons of mid-Western senators. 

The possible eventualities shock the 
mind. The Harvard aggregation strid 
ing off the field. A police escort un- 
willingly protecting the Canadian 


the hosts 


team from an angry mob of specta 
tors. The mild protest from Ottawa. 
The heated reply. The agitators 


working up mass feeling on both sides 
of the border. The first incident, 
when an intoxicated Canadian sailor, 
staggering ludicrously down Broad 
way, shouts happily, “This is grand!” 
and the crowd mistakenly believes he 
had shouted, “This is Grant!” in a dis- 
respectful allusion to the then Presi- 
dent of the United States, Ulysses S. 
Grant. 


Then the marching troops, the 
rattle of musketry, the groans of the 
fallen. 

It didn’t happen that way, fortun- 
ately. As a matter of fact, if the 
Harvards hadn’t agreed to play rug- 





by, and had insisted upon playin 
their brand of football, it-is believe, 
that U.S. colleges would still be pla 
ing soccer to this day. And all tho: 
fine football players imported in 
Canada each fall would be out of jo! 








When you carry money on your travels, you may lose 
it or have it stolen. But if you carry Canadian Pacific 
Express Travellers Cheques—and they are lost or 
stolen before being countersigned—their full value 
will be refunded to you. Use these Cheques just like 
money—cash them almost anywhere—your signature 
is your identification. 





Obtairaable through all Canadiam Pacific agents 
and most banks. 


easter !” 


JO MM 


with the new Remagion Rand 


automatic Printing Calculator 





for every 
figuring requirement... 


In addition to the Printing Calculator, 
Remington Rand manufacture a com- 
plete line of adding machines, electri- 
cally or manually operated. Whatever 
your figuring requirements Remington 
Rand can supply you. 





@ All the figure work your business requires, on one machine, wit! 


printed proof of accuracy. That’s figure control with the Printin 
Calculator. Multiply and divide automatically, add and subtrac 
too, on this versatile machine. You’re assured of first-run accurac) 


with every factor automatically printed on the tape. 


For payrolls, pricing, expense distribution, etc., it snaps out answer 
with electrified speed — and automatically clears for each new 
problem. Built-in spring-steel cushions keep it quiet; the compac' 
10-key keyboard makes it tops in speed and simplified operation 


See what the Printing Calculator will do for your business. Cal! 


your local representative today or 


199 Bay Street, Toronto. 


write Remington Rand Limited 


Remaglon 


“HINES FOR 


AGEMEN 
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IN THE PUBLIC EYE existence of an International House — national understanding without which of the world are able to achieve , 
- en each leading Canadian campus the lofty goals of the United Nations mutual understanding, and Mr. Shea 
: “It’s part and parcel of the idea cannot be achieved.” argues that “International under 
7) ° 33 % a behind the U.N.”, says Mr. Shea, The ideal of the brotherhood of standing comes about, not through 9 
nternationa ouse in ahac a “students from abroad will live in a man precludes prejudices of all sorts fine speeches and _ resolutions, but - 
comfortable and_= friendly atmos Whether they spring from race, through personal friendships You 
q J ; phere, with students from every part language, religion, or history. Whe discover that beneath the surface 
d mw tep to or rot 1eF 1WaC of Canada. Close friendships will ther or not the United Nations is to of differences of color, language, 
develop, which will enrich the lives have more success than its prede religion and culture, human. beings 
1 . ’ Wet of the individuals at the same time cessor, the League of Nations, de ire essentially the I thei 
\ ~( ) « c feat ’ slag ) Ne ies € are essentially (rie same li! (nell 
By MICHAEL YOU a as they encourage the sort of inter- pends on whether or not the nations hopes and aspirations.” j 
. ' 


x 


| SSS than twenty miles from Lake — Shea, “I'm not too enthusiastic about 
Success where 59 nationshavebeen the isolated, ivory tower type of 


leavoring, through formal meet- — study.” 
and discussion, to create a world To this end, in the summer of 1946, 


nosphere in which brotherhood he visited Europe, and, financing this 
y prevail, stands an institution, characteristic type of research by 
w York International House, free lance writing, he visited eight 
erein some one thousand students countries to observe the work of 
vesenting sixty countries have  U.N.R.R.A. 


eady achieved this objective On his return to Canada in the fall 
ough the informal expedient of of 1946, he was appointed Assistant 
ing together. Professor of Political Science at the 


There are only four International University of Manitoba where he 
liouses in the world. One is at the taught for two years. In 1948 he 
iversity of California (Berkeley), was awarded the Dafoe Foundation 
at Chicago University, and the Fellowship, and enrolled in the 
rth is at the Cité Universitaire in School of Graduate Studies at Colum- 
‘is. In all of them the objective bia University, New York, as a can- 
< the same—“That Brotherhood may’ didate for the Ph.D. degree. Mr. 
Pp: evail’—and this objective is not a Shea’s work at Columbia has been 
mere wish; it is a living fact. Stu- centered on the study of mass com- 
dents from Egypt and Israel and munications in international rela- 
m the Netherlands and Indonesia _ tions. 
only live under the same roof, 
also engage in discussion and 
sovial activities together. 
rom the time the institution was This 
founded twenty-four years ago 
through the generosity of John D. 
tockefeller, Jr., International House 
has been the centre for the exchange 


Return To Europe 


summer Mr. Shea went to 
Europe again, this time to teach at 
the International Student Service 
Summer Seminar which was _ held 
: ; in Breda, Holland. Fifty Canadian 
of ideas by students from all nations. students attended this seminar 
The GUPACIIVE part about these whith, through the general theme, 
exchanges is that they are not made = «the “Individual in Society”, was 
as delegations speaking to delega- designed to “promote understanding 


tions, but rather on an individual, ang’ an exchange of ideas among FAM i LY Cc - EATS D EATH AS G : R L 


personal basis. : people ignorant of each other’. With 
International House is more than 


; (oa such an objective, it is not difficult to 
a student hostel—it provides an cee why Mr. Shea was invited to B 2 V F Ss L Z E 
entire community ‘ A ik 


bring his idea to Breda. 








life for its mem- i Seed es ; ia 
bers, and under uence a = < a Ethel Dawson, 15, of Orono, Ont., prevents tragedy as home burns 
> . . . 
i ar a in- oe ee ee ce It was 4 A.M. when Ethel Dawson awoke, pounded with fear for the children’s safety. 
formal contact, wilt beni: tm Columbia Sestuiavelin: choking and blinded by smoke. Seeing Re-entering the house, she aroused her a 
prejudices lead- io commions hie Doctoral sapien flames, she rushed to the next room and parents. Less than 5 minutes after all were oe 
ing to suspicion het umes calito ae pecan cae his ek anager aaa two young brothers and sister safe, the house Was a mass of flames. “We | 
m Betret Hevea cuch the mediuin of tewhiie. to from their bed. Flames were everywhere as have Ethel to thank for being alive,” said 
disappeared, and Cunada peices era she guided the children down the stairs and Mr. Dawson later. We are proud to present 
through mutual "Bt “h i Mila. aaa see ale outside. Carrying young Dick, she tried to THE DOW AWARD to Ethel Dawson of 
understand- oa es ir. Shea plans to make his calm the other two although her own heart Orono, Ont. 
ing, brotherhood contribution towards the brotherhocd a { 
\. SHEA prevails. of man through means other than a thE * >PS35. 
ae oa teaching, and his two years in Inter- THE DOW AWARD is a citation AE “ok tj 
ere ~ ee of the house national House in New York have, presented for acts of outstanding heroism i THE = b , 
in New York, the eighty-three Can- he believes, given him this means—an and includes a $100 Canada Savings i a ' 
Spee students living there —S International House in each of the Bond. The Dow Award Committee, a grou Vv = } 
moting the idea of similar institu: Universities in Canada offering grad- ee Seudine Coma: chs ar wv y 
tions in Canadian universities. This yate degrees. of editors of leading Canadian daily SY, sie 
undertaking is being led by the presi- Quite apart from the fact that newspapers, selects winners from sy, AWARD .~- 
ce t of the Student Council for the these institutions would attract for- recommendations made by a nationally < Sy Si . 1 
house Albert A. Shea, a Canadian eign students to Canadian univer- known news organization. 22D KKK S = 
stu'ying for his Ph.D. degree at sities, the idea of the brotherhood of 


Co\umbia University. man would be stimulated by the DOW BREWERY = MONTREAL naan 

‘tr. Shea can perhaps be _ best “= = 
described as “a man with an idea” 

1 idea big enough to include every 
peison in the world—the idea of 
Dr herhood of man. 

“his makes Mr. Shea an idealist, 
bul he is a practical idealist—and a 
Pru tising one. The world is full of 
ide lists but unfortunately few of 
the 1 have the “know-how” to make 
ideals little more than dreams. 
Al thirty-three years of age, Mr. 
Sh can look back on twelve years 
01 -cholarship and teaching in the 
fie. of international relations. Dur- 
ne this time he has gained much of 

“know-how” necessary for his 
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Just how would your wife live if you 
were no longer here to earn the money ? 





er gaining some practical i 
ience in business, Mr. Shea | | 
ned to the University of Toronto 
in {942 for graduate study, and 
ec ived his M.A. degree in 1943. His 
th for this degree indicated the 7h g 
lei. in whieh his later efforts were i | j 
to concentrated the communica- There’s a Mutual Life of Canada policy ' 
‘lo: of ideas among people, and 
lene, the growth of understanding , 7 y : i | 
meng people. The thesis was specially designed to take care of just this 1 | ' 
“Ratio and Democracy”. of CANADA | | 
A\‘ler service with the R.C.A.F. contingency for you. Consult our local | 
“nd the Canadian Wartime Informa- WATERLOO 1 | . 
‘on Board, Mr. Shea returned to the . . i | 
Ur ol se Poe ee representative. He will show you how a OFFICE i 
lor the session 1945-1946 and here L | 
“nlirmed his choice of teaching as new source of income can be provided for A 
Ne means whereby he could best i | 
make his idea a reality. But teachine her if the need arises. i 
° Mr. Shea is not merely a matter 
ol interpreting books particularly | i 
uring this period of ° transition, Protection at Low Cost | 
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When old concepts are crumbling, 
Scholar must make the world his sill 
orkshop. “In other words”, says Mr. 
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; Lif I T | o > mail, ete. But it was on this voyage, The company has set a sliding scale cost. For those under three, it is $4 
\ a Oo | st before. she ever put in at Churchill, in assessing a family for food. The «a month. The charge is $7 for those 
j I C ; nN £ AC Ing OS that the Nascopie foundered, deduction for the post manager, his from four to seven and $10 for any 
ly c Incidentally, there is an amusing wife and any child over 18 is at the children between seven and 10 years 
y Ls r sequel to the tragic ending of the’ rate of $25 per month each. The _ cf age. 
ot O Oug O ay Nascopie, a doughty warrior of the younger the child, the smaller the Thus, the cost of fsod for a famil, 
c J Arctic sea lanes. Included in the 
household equipment aboard the ves- 
» » Pi , 2 
. By ROBERT CLARK sel were the first gasoline-operated 


Lile at a Thudson’s Bay Com- 
pany trading post has chaneed. 


\ 4-bedroom, 
vood furniture, clectric 


house. 
light. a 
washing machine and verv olten 


rent-lree 


hot and cold water make the lile 
ol a post manager (as he is now 
called) very diflerent from that 


the old 


Neither does the manager s wile 


ol a factor in days. 
have the grim battle with prices 
the 


company supplies lood at a cost 


a city. housewile endures: 
of S825 per month per adult, 


Responsibility for equipping 
the company's posts and ships 
with evervthing they need has 
viven Jessie Bacon the unollicial 
tithe of Canada’s Bivvest House- 


keeper. 





“PVE PLANNED 
MY FUTURE” 


| 
| FOR MY DEPENDENTS 


$5,000.00 CASH 
or $25.00 a month 
for over 21 years 


FOR MYSELF 


If | live to retire 
$25.00 a month for life 


OR A SUBSTANTIAL 
CASH AMOUNT 








YES, I’ve taken out one of 
the new “Dominion Secur- 
ity’’ Policies. It is one of 
Dominion Life’s most 


popular plans. 


IF YOU WANT THE MOST 
LIFE INSURANCE BENEFIT 
' FOR THE LEAST OUTLAY 


write for further particulars of 
the Dominion Security Policy. 


[s Since 1889 
HEAD OFFICE WATERLOO. ONTARIO 


if BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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the Hud 
Bay trading 
‘ain't what No 
longer are these posts, dotting Can 


the old gray mare, 
Company fu 


she used to be” 


| IKE 


son's 


post 


ada’s northland, in the log cabin 
category Time has brought about 
a great change in the way of life of 
the factor, or post manager as he 


now is called, and his family. 
Today’s average fur trading 
boasts an up-to-date house with four 
bedrooms, well-furnished and equip- 
ped with nearly all the conveniences 
of an urban dwelling. Set down on 
city lot, it would probably cost in 
hborhood of $12,000. That’s 
furnishings, which 
price another couple 


post 


the neis 


not including the 
would bocst the 


of thousand. 


It's from the job of fulfilling the 
needs of the 226 company posts and 
the 1,000 people living in them that 
Scottish-born Jessie Bacon, a trim, 


dark-haired woman in her mid-30’s, 
likeable and easy to talk to, has earn- 
ed for herself the unofficial title of 
“Canada's Biggest Housekeeper”. 
Officially on the Hudson’s’ Bay 
Company's payroll as Supervisor of 
Household Furnishings, Jessie Bacon 
has become accustomed in the four 
years she has held the position to 
dealing in large quantities. Shipping 
out hcusehold goods by the ton is no 
novelty to her. 

She wasn't the least bit taken aback 
when she was commissioned 
and with all the 
equipment, right down to 
new, wooden ship called 
Fort Hearne which is to ply the 
waters of the western Arctic. 
Nova Scotia and diesel- 
this was constructed 
because timber is pliant 
whereas 


recently 

1 l- 
to furnisn StOCcK 
necessary 


; eh 
an 1ce piCkK, a 


frigid 
Built in 
powered, vessel 
of weod 
under the 
would 


pressure ot ice 


buckle 


stee] 


Fairh Simple 


Capable of carrying about 400 tons 
Or freight, the Fort Hearne is 150 feet 
beam of 30 feet. She is 
to operate either out of Aklavik or 
Tuktuk in the Nerthwest Territories. 

“So far as outfitting it is concerned, 
it’s really a fairly simple job... not 
anywhere near as difficult as it 
might first thought,” says 
the woman who will serve as ship’s 
chandler ‘he food list presents no 
problem. As for the kitchenware 

well, that will be similar to what 
vou'd find in a hotel sturdy stuft 
that will stand up under heavy going. 
tor the bunks it's merely a 


matter of 


long with a 


seem at 


Then 
200d mattresses, sheets and 
Oh there'll he a tew 
odds and ends that I don’t know about 
at present but I shouldn't imagine 
there’ll be any big problems.” 
Jessie Bacon herself has made tive 


1) l- 
Biankets 


trips into the north country in the 
last four years, visiting 52 of the 
company posts. Not all of the 226 
posts devote themselves to the fur 
trade; rather, some of them are mer- 
handise outlets and at least two 


andle fish. 
Several v« zo, she was to have 


boarded the supply ship, Nascopie, at 


ars ago, 


the northern Manitoba port of 
Churchill, continuing with it through 
the Arctic various posts to which 


provisions, 


carrying 


Snip i Ss 


ISSIR BACON 





washing machines destined for use 
at northern posts. Many of these ma 
chines were salvaged by the Eskimos 
living on the island where the ship 
smashed up. 


Amused the Eskimos 


“For the next few months, it was 
common to see one of these gas- 
operated washing rnachines_ stuck 


out in front of an igloo,” relates Miss 
Bacon. “The Eskimos would have 
them running not to wash any 
thing but simply because they liked 
the humming sound of the motor.” 
On one of her trips, she was in the 


company of Dr. Elizabeth Chant 
Robertson, a prominent nutritionist 
studying the eating habits of the 


Indians. 

“It’s a strange thing how the grape- 
vine system works up north,” says 
Miss Bacon. “As we visited each new 
settlement, it was obvious that the 
Indians had heard beforehand of our 
coming and that they were interested 
in seeing the ‘white doctor. They'd 
all be lined up to greet us on our 
arrival.” 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
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ONTARIO 





« Food Technology 
Design 


(B) ONE-YEAR COURSES 
« Retail Merchandising 
Economics 
ing and Production. 


CLASSES COMMENC SEPTIEMBER. 13, 1949 
Vo ontumber of the courses are filled for the acadernric veaur Teheao beat 
revistration mraas bye race How classes commencing Sept p50 
For detailed information on the courses, the admission requirements and 


the schedule of fees, write for 


THE REGISTRAR, 
RYERSON INSTITUTE 
i) GOULD ST., TORONTO, 





The Ryerson 
Emstitate of Fechnolosy 


offers the following Courses on the 
Junior College Level 
(A) TWO-YEAR COURSES 
« Architectural Draughting 
* Jewellery and Horology 
¢ Journalism, Printing and Publishing ° 


and Industrial Technology 
Industrial Chernistry for Laboratory Technicians. 


« Science of Baking . 


























« Costume Design 
Electronics « Furniture 
+ Photography 
Mechanical 


¢« And a new course in 


« Practical Course in Food 
Radio Announc- 


a Calendar to: 


SCHINOLOGY 
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IBM Electric...the Trend in Typing 


The new IBM Electric Typewriter offers both 
employer and typist many advantages. Fore- 
most is its saving of human energy. Typing 


is almost effortless. 


Next in importance is the outstanding 
quality of the work it produces. Each typed 
impression is uniform, giving to the finished 
work an appearance which is invariably neat 


and pleasing to read, 


The experience of many years in manu- 
facturing all-electric (and only electric) 
typewriters has resulted in excellence of 


operation and beauty of styling...hence 


the wide acceptance of IBM Electric Type- 

writers by typists and businessmen alike. 
The IBM representative nearest you will 

demonstrate the many new features of the 


IBM Electric Typewriter. 


If it’s IBM... it is electric 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 
ELECTRIC ACCOUNTING MACHINES .. . SERVICE BUREAU FACILITIES 
PROOF MACHINES ... TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES COMPANY LIMITED - HEAD OFFICE: 36 KING STREET EAST, TORONTO 
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of four might be around $67.00 for 
,; yonth. This bargain becomes even 
more pronounced when you consider 
that no house rent is paid. Many a 
city-dwelling breadwinner would like 
to be able to operate on a budget of 
that nature! 

1) bachelors do a_ good job ot 
hecping house? 

essie Bacon commends their ef- 
fo.ts, although she admits with a 
chuckle:that they have the odd fail- 
in For instance, there’s the matter 
of itehen curtains. 

Your bachelcr will put up the liv- 
inv room drapes at the post, all right 

and he’ll keep the place clean 
enough,” she says. “But it’s some- 
times hard to get him to put up 
kitchen curtains that we send along 
as part of the standard equipment 
fo. the post. Oh he’ll put them 
up all right. But only when the 
re-ional superintendent is on an in- 
spection tour! Just as soon as the 
superintendent is gone down 
cone the curtains and back into the 
storage trunk they go!” 

.s accustomed as she is to dealing 

with post wives, Jessie Bacon still 
speaks with a measure of surprise in 
he: voice and a wondering shake of 
her head when she refers to the pride 
taken by these northern housekeepers 
in such matters as curtains, rugs, 
housecleaning and the sundry things 
a city wife takes for granted. 
‘One of them will spend the first 
to 20 minutes after you meet her 
telling you how she worked and work- 
ed to get a spot out of a rug or to fix 
up her drapes. Those are big things 
to a post housewife. Then she'll get 
around to asking you about how 
things are back in the city, the latest 
fashions and what not 


No Competition 


“There's no sense of competition 
the way there is in the city for a 
woman to keep a tidy house up north. 
There might not be another house 
around for hundreds and hundreds of 
miles. But post wives are good aver- 
age housekeepers and the things they 
do around the house are great for 
keeping up their morale. 

“Not only do they pay attention to 
their homes but they also watch their 
dress closely. Why . I've seen one 
of them wearing a gay evening dress 
at a Christmas party! And it's not 
that they have many visitors to dress 
for. The only other white people 
around will be a mountie or a mis- 
sionary or possibly a meteorological 
bureau man.” 

The newest fur post is located at 
Spence Bay on the Boothia Peninsula 
ab ut 1,400 miles north of Winnipeg. 
Two men have been at this location 
since last fall. They worked through 
the winter season and its virtual full- 
day darkness on the job of establish- 
inv the post. Food, furniture, etc. was 
sent in by boat this summer. 

‘he post at Spence Bay is destined 
to replace one previously located at 
Firt Ross, another 200 miles farther 
north. The harbor at Bellot Strait 
froze so solidly for two successive 
se.sons that the supply shiv, Nus- 
covie, Was unable to penetrate to the 
Kit Ross post. As a result, it was 
ev ntually necessary to fly out the 
Pit oecupants when food supplies 
ran low. 


occasins lor Indians 


fur trade oddity is that the Hud- 
sous Bay Company sends several 
thousand pair of moccasins up north 
fach year for trade and sale to the 
Injians. Eskimos customarily make 
their own moccasins but many In- 
loins prefer to wear those manutac- 
tured by the white man. 

‘Y's also strange to note that there 
have been cases where the company 
has gathered up caribou skins on one 
sldc¢ of Hudson Bay and shipped them 
across to the other side of the Bay 
lor trade with the Eskimos, who use 
the skins for all clothing require- 
Ments. This has occurred when a 
Specific locality provides poor caribou 
hunting. 

Since post residents go in heavily 
lor reading, having plenty of time 
°n their hands, a library of 50 pocket- 
size books is kept circulating through 
‘ach post in a region. The entire 
library is replaced with new titles 
at regular intervals. The woman 
interested in needle work is able to 
Bela book on sewing. Books on such 


hobbies as 
also. 

‘An industrious mother is able to 
keep her child abreast of schooling, 
even in the Arctic,” stresses Miss 
3acon.‘‘She is provided with sets of 
school lessons that can be given to 
children up to 10 years of age. After 
that age, many parents prefer that 
their children get schooling through 
the regular channels. To that end, 
the company pays a special generous 
allowance towards tuition fees and 
also pays the expenses involved in 
getting the child to school from the 
post.” 

Average stay of a family at one 
post is three years. Records are 
kept in the personnel office of each 
and every piece of furniture, article 
of household equipment at each post. 
In this way, it’s simple for Miss 


gardening are provided 
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with Chemistry 


him at every tu 


and bathes in is purified chemically. 


Chemistry improves his food and makes 


the containers 1 


nursery gleams 


paints and enamels. Nylon, 


cellulose film and plastics add to his 


comfort, safety 


And Chemistry, 
the oval trademark of C-I-L 
will continue to protect and 


serve him throughout his life, : 


its uses and val 


with every passing year. 
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Bacon to make suitable replacement be required to stay at each one fo) With 


When a request comes through for a & 24-hour period, ‘That's when I to 
new chair, or a new rug or something “That really shook me,” she recalls thought of what 


of that nature. with a laugh. 
The war interrupted plans started 


“Here I was ... eX so nervous at 
pected to walk in on people I'd never 


set-up at the 
has only been in the last four or five 
years that the “new look” has been 
applied to the posts. Now it's an 
eccepted thing to have electric light, 
with power supplied by a motor 
generator. Hot and cold running 
water are also found in some far 
northern posts. 

Jessie Baccn received a_ ground 
work for her present job through 
seven years in the company’s buying 
0:fices in Toronto. Immediately after 
she had come to Winnipeg, she was 
advised that she would be off on a 
trip to a number of pests and would 
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laugh, 
k up smoking. ” 
I had to do made me 
started to 
V smoke cigarettes simply as a means 
about 15 years ago to modernize the  scen before and stay with them in of relieving the nervous 
various posts. Thus, it their homes!” ind I've been smoking ever 
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Screen Histrionics Are More Fun 


For Star Than For Audience 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 
r Is el id to eato) roars. Orson Welles may have had 
| ) Citizen Kane that model ot a wonderful time in “Black Magi 
vation and restraint, turn but he had it largely at the expense 
| like “Black Magic”, of the audience and the rest of the 
piece that moves with the Cast 
rly all period movies The story has to do wit gypsy 
S ed by even the mountebank (Orson Welles) who 


ent spasms of mclodrama comes under the influence of the 

Cl S S hat Orso famous Dr. Mesmer. The gypsy is 
Wi s vith s more. special i very apt pupil and after he has 
talents, is an unrepentant im at rather petulantly snapped a French 
heart vit nat tast fo count out of his palsy he decides to 
Sveng cS nd outsize moods set up in practice for himself unde1 
ind gestures. T s t of this in the title of Count Cagliostro. In a 
Black M ( i Mr. Welles seems very short time he has established 
to love it. This is fortunate, since himself as a sort of XVII Century 
ta in f the actor Rasputin at the court of Louis XV. 
eS! n ny yrresponding re where he busies himself with heal 

ease t vie-goer who has to ing and palace intrigue. He soon 
S s lity while f turns up a beautiful French Countess 
s S ers umps and Nancy Guild) who is the exact coun 
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SIMPSON’S FALL FASHION SHOW 
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MONDAY, TUESDAY, THURSDAY 
FRIDAY AND SATURDAY 


AT 3.15 P.M. 


ARCADIAN COURT 
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terpart of Marie Antoinette (Nancy 
Guild.) Under his evil influence the 
poor countess is soon up to her beau- 
tiful neck in a plot to bring on the 
French Revolution before its time. 
I lost interest in this rush order of 
history before it was over and didn't 
wait to seée Orson Welles come to the 
bad end he was obviously headed for. 
Mr. Welles may have had the stay 
ing power but I had the footwork. 

The Seventeenth Century pageant 
doesn't lack the contemporary touch. 
At one point the Countess comes 
down with psychoneurosis induced 
by shock. Count Cagliostro works 
on his comatose patient with mes- 
merism and soon has her sitting up 
and babbling away as satisfactorily 
as though insulin shock treatment 
had already been invented. 


f Roce: BIG STEAL” is a rough-and 

tumble melodrama involving a 
crook (Patrick Knowles), an army 
captain (Robert Mitchum), an army 
major (William Bendix) and a Mexi- 
can chief of police (Ramon Nova 
ro). The crook has just run off with 
an army pay-roll and he is followed 
by the captain who in turn is pur- 
sued by the major who is trailed by 
the chief of police. The film is thus 
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THE ENGLISH still have a cosy little habit of selling entire villac: 


now and then. Here is Haugh Lown in the Scillies, currently oa the bloc! 


strings in the hands of some su 
lative puppet-master 

Along with June Haver and 
Bolger the film presents Will Ro 
junior impersonating Will Ro 


a prolonged chase sequence varied 
by spurts of violence whenever the 
characters pause to change cars and 
start in a new direction. Newcomer 
Jane Greer, who is taken along for 


the ride gets involved in most of senior, and Walter Catlett it 
these knockdown dragout fights and comedy scene from “Sunny.” 
contrives to get in some face-slap of the old songs have been rev 


ping of her own. This is only under and costumes and sets have | 
exceptionally aggravating circum- carefully duplicated. Without t} 
stances however. Most of the time reminders it is doubtful if even 
her behavior is cool and detached, oldtimers would recognize eithe) 
with a touch of severity. Miss Greer era or the subject. 


will have to shed a good deal of de- 
(een ror coe 
| Breiner, pa 


portment if she is to continue pre- 
E.NOTTIN 


senting herself as the sort of hero- 
for Hunting 





ine who races about the rougher ter- 
rain of Mexico at seventy miles an 
hour in the company of questionable 
army men. 

On the whole the best thing about 
‘The Big Steal” is the Mexican-land- 
scape, which looks hot, spectacular 
and completely authentic. 




















UNE HAVER has a face that is rece 
/ prett, enough for most purposes and Fishing 
and she is a fairly competent dancer Enjoy the 
with a moderately tuneful singing Comfortofa 
voice. None of this equipment how- 


ever adds up to an approximation of 
Marilyn Miller whose stage career 
she is supposed to present in ‘Look 
For the Silver Lining”. Marilyn Mill- 
er was a superlative performer, with 
a special personal luminosity that no 
one who has ever seen her is likely 
to forget. June Haver is adequate 
in her own department, but adequacy 
unfortunately is no substitute for 
luminosity. 
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FLANNEL 


TARTAN SHIRT 


For sportswear every man will want a 
colorful Viyella shirt in genuine Scottish 
Tartans—or in Viyella solid colors. They 
wash and wash and are guaranteed 
colorfast, and don't forget Viyella 
plain and Tartan ties! 


TheBritish Fashion Fabricthat Wears and Wear 
GUARANTEED WASHABLE & COLORFAS 
LUX TESTED 


36” and 54” wide. Sold at all leading sto: 
Wm. Hollins & Co. Ltd., 266 King St. W., To 


The story on its private side is 
largely invention and pretty stale in- 
vention at that. Without Ray Bolger 
the film wculd have been just an- 
other example of the infallible bad 
judgment wlich the screen exercises 
whenever it tries to convert legend 
into technico ored fiction. Fortunate- 
ly Ray Bolger is present in the role 
of Jack Donahue, Marilyn 
stage dancing partner. In Mr. Bol- 
ger’s case it makes no difference 
Whether or not he revives memories 
of Jack Donaaue since nobody could 
ask for anything better than Roy 
Bolger as Roy Bolger. He dances 
through “Look For the Silver Lining” 
With the multiple-jointed ease which 
seems to be entirely his own inven- 
tion but which suggests at times that 
he is being operated by elastic 


| ONESELF ALIA ALTE AE AE A ROT CE REEMA ET: PE SERENE OE A A 
SWIFT REVIEW 
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PYGMALION. Re-issue of the Shaw 
play and still wonderfully fresh and 
diverting comedy. With Wendy Hil 
ler, Leslie Howard 


MIGHTY JOE YOUNG. Introduces a 
descendant of King Kong to night 
life in Hollywood. Unsuitable for 
children and not recommended fo) 
adults 


SORROWFUL JONES. Screen vei 
sion of the Damon Runyon story 
about the bookie who experimented 
with adoption. As the bookie Bob 
Hope is very much at home with the 
comedy and manages to get by with 
the sentiment. 


QUARTET. Four unrelated — short 
stories by Somerset Maugham, all of 
them wittily observant of the pecu 
liarities of British character and be 
havior With an excellent 
Cast. 


British 


Miller's SS eS 


EXPORT 


CANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 
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Manic Traits Ot Suicides Found 
In Many “Fine Type” People 


By JOHN J. O'NEILL 


New York. 

\ ORE than 16,000 persons, repre- 
senting every social stratum, 

eo nmit suicide each year. Unsuc- 

ce sful suicide attempts probably 

ex eed the successful ones. Those 


v. 9 kill themselves are nearly twice 
as numerous as the 9,000 who kill 
ot iers. 
urders and suicides are definitely 
ciated, both having a common 
se in mental illness. At least 70 
cent of all suicides are those of 
ye sons in the depressive phase of a 
m nie-depressive psychosis. Exact 
de a are not available on murder, but 
; probable a greater percentage 
committed by persons in the 
1ic phase of this psychosis. Other 
ps\choses and mental disorders play 
irt in most of the remaining cases 
uicide and murder. 
fany psychotics in a manic phase 
in their general activities parallel so 
closely those who are considered 
yng the finest types of successful 
1 and women that only an expert 
ps\chiatrist could distinguish between 
thom. These are the ultra-high-pres- 
sure executive; the rugged _ indivi- 
list who runs everybody else rag 


eet; the indefatigable worker who 
can’t relax; the hard-hitting, hardad- 


driving, powerful leader type of per- 
sou; the man with unreasoning ambi- 
tion for wealth or fame or both. 

Vho is psychotic and who _ is 
normal? Neither psychiatrists nor 
psychologists have been able, by any 
rational test, to determine the point 
at Which normal behavior merges 
into the abnormal. 

‘he manic-depressive psychosis has 
an up and down pattern in which the 
victim alternately rides the wavetop 
of optimism and energy (manic 
phase) and sinks to the depths of 
despair (depressive phase). 

Vhere the manic wave rises high 
ind the psychotic person has a large 
number of persons subservient to him 
he may achieve fame as a producer 
of reeord-smashing achievements, 
anit if all goes well he may slip off 
the stage at the right time into a 
chiritable obscurity carrying the 
‘els for exploits of heroic calibre. 
| the wave is equally high and the 
vidual does not have unlimited 
resources but is thwarted in his de- 
sii s for accomplishment, be his pur- 
1 “ good or bad, he becomes ruthless 
In overriding resistance and may find 
hi self unable to check the impulse 
to attack or murder the person he 
th oks is blocking his plans. 


Pi sk of Condition 


hen in the manic phase the in- 
di’ dual is in the pink of physical 
co dition. His complexion is ruddy, 
he jas tremendous energy. He is fired 
\ ambiticn, he starts activities in 
lireetions and drives relentlessly 
his goals. He is happy when 
pl ining on a gigantic scale, but his 
pi is are only fragmentary outlines. 
Hi nust have a corps of subordinates 
will fill in his deficiencies. 
it take away the subordinates and 
Ne ‘roops. In an hour he can change 
I n a suecess to a failure. He is 
trated. Every one else, he charges, 
IS “sponsible for his inadequacies. He 
sec .s some one to blame and may do 
sO vith violence. 
hen the psychotic individual is on 
Vv economic level he can’t suppert 
nanie phase for long. He is un- 
a). to hire assistants or buy his way 
'o\ ard his goal. He is thwarted on 
all sides. The depressive phase comes 
quickly. If it doesn’t he finds himself 
In confliet with the law. 
_ 'he depressive phase is character- 
Ze by lack of physical energy. The 
heretofore manic individual becomes 
aware that his body is unable to 
Maintain the drive to his previously 
set goals. He is still willing to blame 
others but is unable to get into the 
race for inflicting violence. He soon 
bec mes aware that his’ previous 
ideas were fragmentary and inade- 
quate, and he now heaps on himself 
the blame he formerly vented violent 
ly on others. His body has become 


hi 
ii 


FRONT 


alienated from him. 


tion 


The age at 


circumstances. 
adolescence but 
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to his problem except 
the destruction of the deteriorating 
body that thwarted him. 

which the 
manic phase starts and how long it 
lasts depends on the individual and 
The onset may be at 
it is quite common 


23 





for a powerful manic phase to start 
at 40 and last 15 to 20 years. 

A manic psychotic is likely to sur- 
round himself with other manic indi- 
viduals. They will be like-minded 
and will understand and, therefore, 
mistrust each other. Their group 
loyalty will consist of mutual ex- 
changes for self-interest. The satel- 
lite psychotics are permitted to rise 
to certain levels of usefulness but are 
sacrificed ruthlessly if they compete 
with the leader. 

Psychiatrists are developing the 
theory that the manic-depressive syn 
drome (group of symptoms) may 
not be limited to individuals, that the 
manic phase may be induced as a 
widespread contagion and the psy 
chosis manifest on a national scale. 


He sees no solu- 
suicide, 


powerful 
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A thirteenth of the earth’s crust is aluminum. It is found 
in mountains and gems, in vegetables and clay, in meat 


and water — practically everywhere. 


Long ago the Romans knew it as a salt. They called it 
“alumen” and used it as a medicine or for dyeing cloth. 


Until the middle 1800’s, the metal aluminum was 
rarer and more costly than gold. Napoleon III had his 
own personal tableware made of it. 


Modern science found a way to make it cheaper. That is 
why, today, everybody can buy useful and lasting articles 
made of aluminum. 


In Canada we have none of the high-grade aluminum 
ore called ‘bauxite’. Canadians bring it in by shipload 
from British Guiana — a voyage of 3000 miles. 


Northeastern Canada has the world’s largest 
aluminum smelter. Alcan built it there, at Arvida. This 
site was chosen because it is close to both a port for ocean 
ships bringing bauxite and an abundant source of hydro- 
electric power. 


Until Alcan harnessed this water power, it ran to 
waste. Smelting aluminum needs vast supplies of power. 
The electricity required to produce one ton of aluminum 
would light your house for fifteen years. 


More than 15,000 people operate this Canadian 
industry. They earn more than thirty-five million dollars 
a year. These earnings flow across Canada. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 


Producers and Processors of Aluminum for Canadian Industry and World Markets 


MONTREAL QUEBEC TORONTO VANCOUVER WINDSOR 


The idealized picture given is that 
which psychiatrists have developed 
as the average type of the manic- 
depressive psychosis, but they never 
find a pure average case. There are 
always complications. The manic- 
depressive psychosis, for example, is 
usually found in individuals of the 
extrovert type. The somewhat par- 
allel situation in the introvert type is 
schizophrenia. An individual may be 
dominantly introvert or extrovert 
and yet exhibit some characteristics 
of both. 

In the deep depressed end state of 
a eycle the situation is the same-—a 
strong urge to commit suicide. 
Psychiatrists are well aware that to 
a schizophrenic in a depressed state 
a look from a window at a high 


elevation presents an almost irresist- 
ible invitation to jump from it. 

If suicide can be prevented the 
psychotic usually improves physical- 
ly and mentally to enjoy another, 
but milder, manie phase. 












PRIVATE SECRETARY 


Ideal assistant for professional or 
business executive; honor B.A. in 
Moderns; skill in library research; 
writing ability; stenographic and 
dictaphone proficiency; excellent 
experience and references. Box No. 
230, Saturday Night, Toronto. 
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i . lcan (Aluminum Company of Canada, 


Ltd.) makes aluminum ingots. More than 1000 inde- 


pendent manufacturers across Canada shape aluminum 


into light, strong, non-rusting articles for your use. 


The variety grows daily. 


In addition to supplying these firms, Alcan sells about 


85° of its ingots to other countries. This aluminum 


is now Canada’s sixth largest export, a source of much 


needed money from abroad. 


Because Alcan does market so much abroad, it is able 


to make aluminum in such large quantities that, in 


ingot form, it can be purchased more cheaply in Canada 


than anywhere else in the world. 
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A MENCKEN CHRESTOMATHY by H Vo we inclined to find it irritating 
L. Mencken—McClelland & Stewart 4&5 [ney grow olde) 
{ ~$5.50 Above everything eise, Mencken 
is a Knack for the epigrammatic 
— ed States nethod of presenting his ideas 
: ta ips as rhe double standard of morality 
Ss Ss \ e Tounad any Will survive in this world so long as 
\ ed w \ re oman whose husband has been 
( be ed ed away is favored with the sym 
SaDps SSI ( iff pathetic tears of other women. and a 
Cc ( s s whose wife has made off Is 
s hed at by other men.” 
l eS X-S cS novie fo sum up 
S I The cosmos is a gigantic fly 
qu \ s x t 10,000) revolutions a 
We n S f e 
s \ M S sick fly taki a dizzy 
LOE ak y} 
ce its basis 3. Religion is the theory that the 
S s e] is designed and set spinning 
S S S ) ve | Lhe ide.” 
ss S it si s Epitapl| If, after I depart this 
sensib é ( vale u ever remember me and have 
S S worth idol thought to please my ghost, forgive 
e firs He just fooled us by some sinner and wink vour eye at 
Ss S f legerdemai ul some homely girl.” 
) nd now that we have con The man who wrote’ those, and 
re ears we se¢ O The American Language,” shouldn’t 
eve eption really be dismissed as an old crank. 
The fate of He Louis Mencken 
aa pte ee sana - Plush In Chicago 
ieceptea 1 S iS reiesS CxXposel!l By DONALD PRENTISS 
x nt } } , nad ” 
aap Bihan sense, ane aS PRAIRIE AVENUE — by Arthur Meeker 
a aaa ae Wie : ake: ae itis —McClelland & Stewart—$3.00. 
h 4 | d nta s and , i, decline and fall of Chicago’s 
SU ‘ ide of the nor Prairie Avenue, one of the city’s 
fi sts lle ils. Then first posh residential streets, through 
some o happened. M« didn’t the 1880's to 1918 is viewed through 
hang wer the vears he has been the eyes of one Ned Ramsay. As a 
xt} n ¥ consistent 1 his be boy he is adopted into his uncle’s 
liefs ara yc ) eople’s family there and watches with won- 
ittit ‘ \ Is hit i [ vas de der the elegances of society. These 
rider ‘ isa é e had consist of the élite at play. in gossip 
fi e si o be nd in furtive goings on. since even 
thoug ke Oo attae in the 1880's they are at least a dec- 
every 7, even that he was simply ade removed from more robust and 
: Rear nary. open philanderings of earlier days. 
This book proves t ti olks As Ned grows into young manhood, 
were < usual. wrong A collection the elegances are still there but for 
of e author’s o ) t worl our hero Europe’s gilt-edged culture 
selected by himself co ns ore and romance have replaced the won- 
sound w ing and cing to the der. Romance touches Ned and he 
page ything ‘ 1e ealizes that the very entanglements 
to g recent years Mencken which had awed him as a lad now be- 
\ eS Wwe ecCaUse e believes i ome cemmonplace in his own gener- 
was ( ( Oo Wr! é ny o eg \ ition 
He nks s oht because he refuses This novei is leisurely paced and 
0 acc 1} f concept sin follows almost a scientific formula 
bh Se he eople eve H for invoking nostalgia. The iocale is 
steps on a yf toes he process that or the wealthy set of Chicago 
> fa ( prot iccounts iecades ago and the picture suggests 
hoth his early pop ind n almost exact reproduction of the 
nore ect fa f orad The origina But it could just as easil\ 
eopl » t Ss op iting have been Toronto or Ottawa or 
vnicisn musing } WETE Montreal. And Prairie Avenue might 
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(500d care will often lengthen the usable life 
of power plant equipment and boilers. Part 
of good care lies in regular inspection by men 
trained to recognize early the conditions that 
would lead to trouble. 


[Inspection is an accompaniment of our 
insurance. The Company’s reputation for 
inspection effectiveness is one of the reasons 
why we write more power plant insurance than 
the combined total of twenty-five competitors. 


Get insurance protection plus the benefits 
of inspection. It’s a stitch in time that can 


save time, production, money and maybe lives! 






Ask vour broker or agent for details. 
; 8B / 





aire 


The Boiler Inspection and 


Insurance Co. of Canada 


350 Bay Street, 
Ont 


806 The Bank of Nova 


Scotia. Bldg Toronto, 


Rea eo 


Jarvis or Cartier Street. 

While the background is interest- 
ingly blown-up, the people are almost 
too completely credible, if not more 
or less run-of-the-mill types--with one 
notable exception. Ned’s Aunt Lydia 
is reported upon with great care, 
when young, middle-aged, and elder- 
lv. She has had a mysterious back- 
ground; her life comprises the cur- 
1ent elements of elegant living--and 
dying. 

There are no sensations in ‘Prairie 
Avenue” but there are the attractive 
dividends of times recalled, times 
that still rest softly in living memory. 


Wise And Benign 
By JOHN Lo WATSON 


EPICURUS MY MASTER—by Max Radin 
—University of North Carolina Press 
— $2.75 

ft. is an 


be 


imaginary set of remin- 


iscences by Titus Pomponius At 
ticus, wealthy Roman citizen, friend 
and confidant of the great, and 


disciple of the Athenian philosopher, 
Epicurus. Slowly starving himself 
to death to avoid the indignity of a 
painful, disease-ridden end, Atticus 
recalls the major cecasions of an ex- 
citing and eventful life which span- 
ned the momentous years, 110-32 B.C., 
and witnessed the tyranny of Sulla, 
the dictatorship of Julius Caesar and 
epic struggle between Mare 
Antony and Augustus Caesar for the 


the 


mastery of the Western world. 
Wise and benign, detached and 
aloof, Atticus talks of politics and 
society, of literature and art and 
ambition, of human greatness and 


human folly -and in his soliloquizing 
he draws a picture of himself, a pic- 
ture of a man who is completely re- 
conciled to life, recognizing human 
values for what they are worth, con- 
templating good and evil with per- 
fect equanimity. 

Radin is a 


Professor ronowned 


Latinist, a scholar of very great at- 
tainments. He writes like a Roman 
gentleman; not in the measured 
periods of Cicero but rather in the 
terse, candid prose of Caesar. He is 
completely in sympathy with his 


friend, Atticus and his master, Epi- 
curus. 

While a sound classical background 
would add a great deal to the pleas- 
ure of reading Professor Radin’s 

e 


book it is not by any means neces- 
sary for the enjoyment of what 
seems to me to be a very human and 
altogether timeless chronicle. 
“Epicurus My Master’ contains, 
among other valuable things, a brief 
8 


TORONTO 


and lucid exposition of the chief 
tenets of Epicureanism which should 
help to correct some of the erroneoys 
ideas which so many = superficial] 
moralists entertain about this serene 
and beautiful philosophy. 


FALL MEETING 
September 10th to 26th 


ADMISSION 


Eastern Entrance 
Grandstand ...... 


sd vERVORS « Ue 
jictitea vss 


Government Tax Extra 


Ist race starts at 2.00 p.m. 


Public parking at east end of grounds off Queen St. 


COL. K. R. MARSHALL, 
President. 








PALMER WRIGHT, 
Sec.-Treas. 


THE PARTICULAR CIRCLE OF CONNOISSEURS 
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story of Canada was Aymar de 
Chastes, the partner of Chauvin and 
Pontgrave. Still another was Charles 


him any good, 
other things, can be learned but it 
cannot be taught. The way you learn 


Writing, like a lot of 





doesn’t, however, (that I noticed) tell 
you to go out and buy a copy of “The 
Writer’s Market.” He sensibly coun 


5 ; ’ ‘ e ° de Montmagny. Archeological evi- to write is to write, and write, and sels keeping carbons, sending manu- 
r ¥ ~ . a ‘ . : : : : ° > 
f war VY avs ahnhacdiahnh iwtorv dence is adduced to support the write, stopping only to read what it scripts flat instead of rolled, and not 
» ~ 


theory that as early as 1647 the Order 
might have had a special building. 


Hlow To Write 


says on those little slips of paper 
which accompany manuscripts on the 


homeward You 


enclosing letters. He 
not though, advise typing two copies 


of the title page, so that a substitution 


~ 


Sull As Fascinating As Ever 


covering does 


passage. learn by 


reading other people’s stories in your 


| | . . can be made for the paper-clip-mark 
BY JOHN: BISHO! By T. K. MACKEL favorite magazine and then asking ed first one after ten rejections or so 
F a ou ee yourself why theirs sold and yours A writer, beginner or professional i 
TOLD TALES ml OLD QUEBEC—by E. C part played by the Order of Malta, o1 THE WRITTEN WORD — by Gorham  gidn't can’t go wrong in reading these ‘How / 
NV xe t—}J.- > ( : oh Sai ‘ id Pa é : a os : ‘ o " : ‘ 
agg a “ the ae ey ue at Cae Munson—McClelland & Stewart— Every word that Mr. Munson says’ to Write” books. There’s always the 
_ - F re S ) < é é “5 ; as . 
TLE OF QUEBEC—by Joan E. Morgan a os : ; $3.50 is sound: there's no doubt about it. possibility that he'll come across 
ent—$3.00 up to the fall of Quebec to the Eng . 


something helpful. But the fact re 


HISTORY OF NOVA scoTiA—by c. Gc, lish in 1759. It includes a brief his I DON’T see how this book could He tells you How To Strengthen You | 

ampbell—Ryerson—$4.00 tory of the Order in feudal! Europe. possibly do the beginning writer Desire lo Write, he advises you to mains that he'd be furthe1 ahead if 
.GARA COUNTRY—by Lloyd Graham—Col The first representative of the Orde any harm. On the other hand, it Face Your Difficulties:, he COMMNSEHS he'd spend the same amount of time 
ns—-$3.75 to attain a prominent position in the seems inconceivable that it could do on The Selection Of A Style. He just writing. 


F: DM THE CRUSADES TO QUEBEC—by Thomas @ 
syverin—Palm Publishers—$1.50 


| \MOUS internationally as an his- 
torian, E. C. Woodley has already 
lished several the sub 
of the Province of Quebec. 
predict that his latest, “Untold 

es of Old Quebec,” will add enor 
usly to his reading public. It is 
often that one man combines the 
lities of researcher and raconteur, 
Mr. Woodley does it admirably. 
has obviously had access to pri- 

e accumulations of Canadiana, be- 
ise we are certain that the subject- 
tter of some of these Tales has not 
‘n published before, or, if so, has 
x been out of print. It book 

t young and old will delight in 
ding for entertainment and profit, 
ind any teacher of Canadian History 
find it a mine of dramatic narra 


books on 


is a 


iss Morgan’s book tells the story . 
he two castles of Quebec, the Cha- 
u St. Louis which existed from 
yntenac’s time to 1834, and the 
utiful Chateau Frontenac which 
s built in 1893. Since this story, 
tably provided with a background, 
would pretty well include tne years 
from Champiain up to the present, 
result is a good overall picture of 
‘loeal history of Quebec City. Miss 
‘oan has managed to do this in- 
‘stingly and with an economy of 
tnotes. The seventeen full-page 
strations, largely from the public 
hives of Canada, add greatly to the 


t 


Mr. G. G. Campbell. a teacher for 
» decades, and at present Principal 
Svdney Academy, has made a very 
inite contribution in his “A History 
Nova Scotia.” Beginning with the 
European visitors, it goes on to 
story of settlement and develop- 
it in that province. Throughout 
book the emphasis is on social 
elopment, so often skimped = or 
lected altogether by the historian. 
Campbell’s work is a credit to his 
scholarship and ability to write good, 

r prose. It is hoped (after an in- 

y lex has been supplied) that his book 
be made available to every pupil 
lementary and secondary schools. 
Niagara Country” is another of the 
‘rican Folkways series put out by 
ll. Sloan and Pearce of New York. 
series is edited by Erskine Cald- 
but do not be alarmed on that 
unt. For those who like their 
histories written in a slightly 
boyant style, Mr. Graham has 
‘a good job. We earnestly hope, 
ch, that some day America will 
1 how to spell St. Catharines. It 
rs three times in this volume, 
time with an “e” after the “h.” 


— 


wt Fie 


- Se 
——I 


rom the Crusades to Quebec” is 
interesting examination into the 






Play Refreshed... Have a Coke 


atthe 





There’s nothing that Coca-Cola can do about hooks or slices 

... but a frosty Coke wi// put the pause that refreshes into play. 
That’s good for any game and any plaver. 

So many people want ice-cold Coca-Cola so often 


in so many places that you don’t have to look tar 


¢ or wait long. Coca-Cola awaits. 
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What's the State of Your Health Today? 


7 IERE was a time, not so very 
ong ago, maybe five or possibly 
ter, years, at any rate before the 


id\ nt of the medical article in maga- 


7in’s, When women went along bliss- 
ful unconcerned about all the ills 
the could befall them. 

major operation was an impor 
tar event in any woman’s life, pro- 


vid 1g a good subject of conversation 
for years and years to come, across 
the bridge table and over tea cups, 
letails were sadly lacking. 
woman who had a hysterectomy 
ied of the length of time she was 
‘on the table” adding a few extra 
hal hours for good measure and the 
esi. [ting pain afterwards. She usual- 
y ieferred to the operation itself in 
; very nebulous fashicn. She had 
“everything” removed. The doctor 
had always, or practically always said 
tha! it was high time indeed to have 
the operation performed. He wasn’t 
worth his salt if he didn’t. 


Now, she tells her equally know!l- 
edgeable friends that the results of 
the biopsy were negative, that she 
had intravenous feedings, a_ basic 


metibolism test, ete., ete. She rattles 
| this off with poise and assurance 
id her friends never ask silly ques- 
they know it all tco. They can 
ead. The things they know now! 

At the green age of fourteen, in 
days that is, (now there is no 
green age past six years old) I told 
my parents at the dinner table that 
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ideal Beauty Salon 

Permanent Waving : Beauty Culture 
Hair Goods 


58 BLOOR ST. WEST GOLD MEDALIST 
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Small Classes — Individual 


‘4 WOODLAWN AVENUE WEST 
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elect the style you prefer and let 
ur skilled operators adapt it to 
our particular requirements. Your 
ew short cut will be so comfort- 
ble and so easy for you to keep 
Do call for 


Oking nice. 


your 


Pppointment right away. 











SPECIAL REDUCED PRICES ON 
HAIR GOODS IN STOCK 

We also manufacture the finest hair goods 

ver produced for 

Natural in appearance. 

men; full transformations 


and women. 
Toupees for 
for ladies 


men 








instruction. 
Telephone Midway 2073 
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By CLAIRE THOMPSON 


the father of a girl at school had 
died of an infection of the prostate 
gland. There was a short silence 
which I recognized immediately, hav- 
ing provoked it unwittingly many 
times before. So to make the story 
more interesting I added that the 
whole family had been very much 
afraid of “catching it” but fortunate. 
ly they hadn't. 

At this point in my fascinating 
account, my father choked on _ his 
spinach, which offered the diversion 
needed to change the subject. 

This could never happen today. 
Not with any and every magazine 
taking our sadly neglected education 
to heart; all this has changed. We 
bandy medical terms around with 
great gusto, having first learned how 
to pronounce them adequately. 

There are fashions too, one has to 
keep up with; remember the excite- 
ment over vitamins? We’re taking 
them pretty well in our stride these 
days. As a conversational tidbit, 
they’re practically passé now. 


Complex Confusion 


Then there was the discovery of the 
complexes. Oh, that was something. 
Hollywood may be partly to blame 
for the glamour attached to psychi- 
atry. Who could forget Gregory Peck 
the victim of a neurosis helped 
back to health, and love of course, by 
exciting Ingrid Bergman? 

Everyone rushed around after that 
discovering complexes in their fami- 
lies and friends. Some people were 
simply amazed and not a little be- 
wildered to find that they had been 
laboring under an_e almost _insur- 
mountable sense of inferiority. The 
fact that they had not been conscious 
of it particularly made it all the more 
confusing. 

Before Freud and his startling pro- 
nouncements on the importance of 
our sex life, old maids were simply 


as 
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I “Shortest and surest method” 
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Limited accommodation. 
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6 FAMOUS 
PERMANENTS 
TO CHOOSE FROM 


8.50 to 15.00 


FALLING HAIR 


We give treatments for falling hair that 
are guaranteed because we remove the 
the bring it 
back to a healthy and natural condition. 
Consultation Free 


cause from system and 





old maids. Now, of course, these un 
fortunates are viewed with keen, 
scarcely disguised interest by ama 
teur analysts who ponder on the de- 
gree of their frustration. Most em 
barrassing for the unmarried females 
who, in many live by 
choice, not neglect, and like it. 

The menopause gets a large share 
of attention from the writers of these 
articles. Every little malaise is care 
fully reported. The psychological re- 
actions to this necessary change in 
life makes the reporting of these 
facts just that much more up to date. 


Near Mental Case 


A young woman blessed with a very 
vivid imagination, was reading in bed 
late one night, an article on mental 
illnesses in relation to the menopause. 


Cases, aione 


There were a number of questions 
given for the benefit of the readers 
who might want to ascertain just 
how sane they were. This young 
voman read it avidly (she reads all 
the medical articles) then found that 
according to her answers she was 


just a stone's throw from the asylum’s 
door. She awakened her patient but 
sorely tried doctor at two a.m. to ask 
him if he knew that she was prac 
tically a mental case right now. 

It took a good twenty minutes’ talk 
cn his part before he could convince 
her that she was a perfectly normal 
woman who should now either con- 
centrate on sleeping or else reading 
a good detective story. 


Some members of the medical pro- 
fession view these driblets of infor- 
mation which readers (mostly wom- 


en) swallow, half digesting them, with 
mixed feelings. Their patients eithe1 
frighten themselves into a tizzy, or 
else, and this is much more serious, 
they are not quite so awed by the 
medical poudre-auz-yeux which (let’s 
face it) some medicos like to sprinkle 
liberally to create an impression. 
These misguided clients are glad to 
air their exciting new knowledge, to 


talk man to man as it were. They 
demand the benefits of new medical 
discoveries which in some cases are 


still only in the experimental stages; 
cr, at best, fresh ink on the pages 
of the Reader's Digest. 

Sometimes these same _ hitherto 
peaceful patients go so far as to offer 
suggestions on what treatment they 
should be given. Horrors! 


New Stimulus 


Of course, after having explored 
all the former ‘tabu’ subjects, with 
some very rewarding financial gains, 
these writers will run out of exciting 
new ones, and they will have to fall 
back on more prosaic ones. 

Just the other day, I read such an 
article which had no interest whatso- 
ever in venereal diseases, mental ills 
or the dangers of abortion. No, this 
one simply suggested quite meekly 
that it would be very nice indeed it 
scientists took time to find a cure fo) 
the common cold. As innocuous as 
that! 

It may not last though, something's 
bound to turn up. 


e 63 
WIFELY LOGIC 
‘PARE me, my love, these financial 
7 laments; 


You wouldn't earn nearly so much 
ify 

Didn't encumber you with the ex 
pense 


Of so many wishes to oratify! 
May RICHSTONE 
. 


7 THE Danes, smorgaasbord and 
Aquavit is a combination as ta 
apple pie and cheese 

their national drink, is 
literally as “water of 

its taken 


miliar as 
Aquavit, 
translated 
life”. and is at 
with cold foods and saiad 

To introduce this combination to 
Canadians, Bjorn Miller, the host ot 
A Little Bit of Denmark, Toronto, 
persuaded a Canadian distillery to 
produce Aquavit, according to an old 


Danish recipe. 


best when 
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A beautiful solid mahogany ot 
in Chippendale design. 
gracetul 


today's busy woman... 


in 


. it holds so much 
beauty in so little space. 


attractive Service Kit is perfect to slip 


your purse or carry in your hand ... just 


fits in the drawer of an office 


... Gnd is just the size to tuck into your 


suitcase for short holidays and week-ends... 


In genuine leather — Black, Brown, Tan, Red or Green, $7.00 


containing all Essentials for a quick make-up. 
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SIMPSON'S, TORONTO 


And at Smartest Shops in Every Tow 
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HAMILTON e BERMUDA 
Superlative resort hotel that epitomizes the 
best in Bermuda vacation enjovment. Radi- 


ant blue skies and quaint colonial charm... 


a cool dip in the salt water pool... soft mu- 


sic in the outdoor patio... golf, tennis or 


yachting ... private beach club... delight- 


ful French cuisine and traditional British 
service. This is your lite at the Princess! 
David B. MULLIGAN, Jt Gen. Mer. 
See Your Travel Agent 
w “MP. WOLEE. Representative 
A Butlin Resort Hotel 
{iso: Fort Montagen Beach Hotel 
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Red C 
were 


Junior ross. Philippe 
brought to Mi 
prepared his legs for 
limbs, and before many 


passed he 


mother 


Surgery 


mitreal. 
artifi 
months 
Was making his first 


Clal 
had 
determined eiforts to walk again. 

Behind that incident is the 
of the Junior Red C 
Children's Fund which is 
by the money-raising 
Canadian boys 


STOV'S 
ross Crippled 
maintained 
efforts ot 
ind girls 


Red Cross. 


schoo] 
the Junio1 
There are than 
bers of this young people’s organiza 
| Canada 
Junio. 


members ot 
more 875.000 mem 
tion in schools” all across 


Thousands of teachers value 
influence on 


thei 


Red Cross beeause of its 


he health ind racter of 
pupils. Under their guidance school 
girls organize 
ind then plan and carry out 
activities. The 
program health, 


good citizenship and world friendship 


hbovs ind haissroom 


Branches 
various constructive 


based on 


is designed to promote sound mental 
uth. Work for crip 
has been a 
ever SHice 
Canada 


and physical he: 
feature of 
Red 


twenty-seven 


pled children 
the activities 


Cross 


Junio. 
began in 
Vears 


igo. 


Share Responsibility 


date 
the work has 
more than 33.000 crippled chil 
dren whose parents could no! afford 


The record to shows 
portant 


1Q09 


how lm 


been. Since 


the necessary treatment have been 
helped. During the school year 1947 
18, the Juniors raised $129,170 for the 
Crippled Children’s Fund, and during 
the same period 2,628 cases were 


treated. 

The Fund is administered provin 
clally, but) under a national policy. 
Naturally, the administration and the 
actual arrangements for treatment 
must be in the hands of Jun 
ior Red Cross executives and 
nel, doctors, hospital authorities and 
the parents of the patients. but this 
mean that the part played 
by the members ends with the raising 
of money. 

Suppose we see how Philippe fared 
at the hands of Junior Red 
members in Montreal. Students of 


adulis 


person 


aoes not 


Cross 


the Montreal High School for Boys 
took as their year’s major effort the 
task of raising enough money for 


the fund to cover the cost of his treat- 
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ment. More than that, they came in 
small groups to visit him while he 
was in hospital. Their kindly in- 
terest did a great deal to cheer and 


encourage him. 

During his last trip to Montreal fon 
a medical check-up, Philippe called at 
the “thank you” again. 
Juniors hand to welcome 
him. They watched him mount the 
school steps without assistance and 
full of admiration as ne demon- 
strated how efficiently he 
his new limbs. They were 
these high school boys and 
tient from Temiskaming 
the responsibility of restoring 
normal life of a crippled boy 

In every province, a wide variety 
of physical disabilities are treated 
through the Junior Red Cross Crip- 
| Children’s Fund -any handicap 
that can be corrected by treatment. 
Occasionally, circumstances offer an 
opportunity for specialized service, 
but this is undertaken in addition to 
the treatment of all types of cases. 

There is a Junior Red Cross Ortho 


school to say 


were on 


were 
could 
friends 
the pa 
sharing 
the 


use 


pled 


paedic Clinic in Prince Edward Is 
land, where for many years treat- 
ment has been given for club feet, 
Erb’s paralysis, infantile hemiplegia 
and other physical handicaps. Mem 
bers in Quebec are interested in the 
Speech Therapy Clinie at the Chil- 


dren’s Memorial Hospital, Montreal. 
Their funds pay the salary of a 
speech pathologist and they finance 


the speech therapy treatment of 
twelve children at a summer camp 
for two months as well. 

A fully equipped dental coach, pur- 
chased by Ontario Juniors, brings 
dental care to those in remote areas 
of the province. Along this same line 
of mechanized assistance, high school] 
members in Toronto have provided a 
station W transport crippled 
children to and from an occupational 


agon 10 


centre. 

In recent months the Juniors of 
Manitoba have paid for the treatment 
of several “blue babies.” This service 
included the cost of transportation to 
a hospital centre beyond their own 
province where pioneer work in this 
field has been carried on in Canada. 


Pay For Treatments 


Physiotherapy is an iniportant fac- 
tor in the work for crippled children 
in every province. Juniors pay for 
treatments prescribed by the attend- 
ing physician, or they pay the sal- 
aries of physiotherapists in the chil- 
dren’s wing or ward of a hospital. 

Financial for children 
suffering from spastic paralysis (cere- 
bral palsy) is limited because of the 
long treatment required and the com- 
paratively slight improvement to be 
expected. Canadian Juniors have paid 
for the treatment of a few promising 
but their service in 
this connection has been by providing 
special appliances and equipment for 
therapeutic treatment. 

For example, British Columbia Jun 
iors working in their annual training 
have made two large 
steps to be used in 
velop leg muscles. 
over-bed 


assistance 


Cases, greatest 


sets of 
exercises to de- 
g They have made 
and innumerable 

therapeutic toys. One Branch in Van 
couver held a bazaar to raise funds 
for a special “walker”; another group 
provided a typewriter for a teen-age 
patient who was thus able to 
her matriculation examinations. 
In Newfoundland, Junior Red Cross 
has been organized for twelve years 
in conjunction with the Canadian 
Junicr Red Cross. Newfoundland 
Juniors make toys and hospital com- 
forts for patients. The Crippled 
Children’s Fund has provided treat- 
ment for handicapped children on the 
island and, in addition, it has sent a 
deat mute boy to a school in Halifax. 


classes 


tables 


pass 


With this close relationship _ be- 
tween members and patients, there is 
no lack of incentive to support the 
Crippled Children’s Fund. Contribu 
tions vary from a few dollars-—per 
haps a part of the proceeds from a 
small sale or penny collection to 


large sums raised through ambitious 
school-wide projects. Recently a West 
Coast high school held a festival com 
bining games, concert) and 
other entertainment from which they 
netted $1,100 for the Fund 

In one form or another, in hospi 
tals and sanatoria all across Canada 
you will find tangible evidence of 
Junior Red work for crippled 
children. Canadian Juniors not only 
provide money but they back up their 
fund raising with a very real par 
ticipation in the work 


sales, a 


Cross 
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KOPINOOR OF TEETH 


Its up to the Fairies 


By PHYLLIS LEE PETERSON 


fo filling was about the size of a 

It represented four trips 
to the dentist and twenty-two dcllars’ in. 
labor and amalgam. I 


bullet 


worth of 


my heart lurch as Ping 
delicately on the palm 
stretched hand. 


“What's that?” I asked sharply 


“My filling.” 
“Where'd you get it?’ 
“Gut of my tooth,” 


logically. 


“Let me see!” 
He opened his mouth and I yx 
A yawning hole greeted m 


felt tween assorted sizes of baby 
balanced it second teeth. I withdrew hasti! 
his out “We'll have to go to the ad 


ol 


he 


again!” 

“Okay.” 

He dismissed the matter airily 
we both made a point of forge 
the whole thing. For three m 
now, filling had been shovelled 


answered 
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Yardley i 


English Lavender 
--$1.25 to $6.50 


Yardley English Lavender 
Soap--50c a tablet, 
Box of 3 tablets, $1.50. 








oy BY APPOINTMENT PERFUMERS TO H. M. QUEEN MARY, YARDLEY, LONDON 
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hole in the vain hope of saving at straws, “the tooth isn’t in very docr closed behind him. I breathed out two? They were all right. adequate fo) 
the shell of the molar about it. kx good condition.” a sigh of relief. It was no time for “Yep. And not a murmur out of the purpose But there wa ome 
tion was the next step and Ping He looked disappointed for a mo metaphysics. him. The dentist smiled proudly thing missing, something of the stuff 
I knew it. But after all, it was ment. Then he brightened, For half an hour I gazed unseeing “He’s a great kid.” of drear Ping hacin’t been quite - 
a baby tooth. Perhaps it would “Neither were the others.” ly at the wall, bracing myself for the “You don't know the half of it! sure, thet morning in the dentist’s tn 
en up and fall out like the others. Silence fell, broken only by the inevitable anguished screams. There I groaned, remembering the finan office Perhaps there was. still a 
aps he'd get hit with a baseball sound of the dental chair being ad wasn't a sound. Maybe the dentist cial discussion Two teeth, pulled chanee 
yxy something. We shrugged ou justed for size. Suddenly I grew can fill it again, I thought desper oul, at something more than a dime ‘Wait a minute 
ective shoulders and waited. conscious that Ping was watching ately Maybe he doesn't have to pull each .. I fumbled i: ¥ nocket for a pen 
thing happened. Not to that me, studying me appraisingly it out And then the black, Irish That night Bill and I bent over the cil and Bill chuckled, watching 
too h, anyway. In the week that “The fairies don’t really leave that thoughts came over me. Maybe front doormat. The teeth were there inner struggle . 
fol »wed, one came out in an apple money, do they? It’s youand Dad...” Ping’s hemorrhaging in there , gleaming up at us in the moonlight “You're incurable 
another in a fight with Jchnny I sighed, fumbling futilely for I fingered them lovingly, tokens of “T know it f 
ster. But the fragile shell, the words. Bill was right, I thought es door Opened and the dentist a small boy's manhood ’ Bill s!] pped His arm stole around me and we 
noor of teeth, remained firmly sadly. He said I was carrying things came out beaming. He held up the envelope with the fifty cents il stood together j the moonlight 
lace like a white picket fence too fal And after all, Ping was six two fingers, like an obstetrician an it under the mat I looked at the looking down on the two teeth and 
nd a steam shovel excavation. The door of the workshop opened nouncing twins words he had written the envelope th now read 
e night after Ping had gone to and the dentist beckoned to Ping “Two of them?” I gasped and the “To a brave son. With love fron “From mother and dad And the 
he I found an empty pop bottl My son went in, waving gaily as the world reeled around me. “You took mother and dad.’ fairies 
ng the stick from a Popsicle and the — eon 
ypinzs of two chocolate bars in LE Ee TN a ee Se a a a eae! 


kiteren. That did it At nine 
oy ( ‘k what we thought was a dog 

ing outside turned out to be a 
sm il boy in striped pyjamas, letting 
is <now he had a toothache We 
« honed the dentist. He was out 


if movie. I wondered vaguely 
wha! kind of movies dentists went to 
see on their hours off. Probably 


‘The Snake Pit”, I thcught bitterly, 
remembering the hole in Ping’s gums. 
Ist: ggered back to the torture cham 
per where the toothache and its vocal 
ecompaniment mounted in intensity. 
[gave Ping an aspirin and sent Bill 
out to the drugstcre for oil of cloves. 

At eleven o’clock the hole in the 
tooth was firmly plugged with cotton 
wadding and toothache drops. It still 
hur! and Ping was still awake. So 
was everyone else within the radius 
of city block. I gave him another 
aspirin. Bill assumed the crown of 


; martyrdom and pulled it down ove 





his ears. 
“I'm going to bed,” he announced, 
rising from his place by the couch 
’ ef pain. “Got a hard day ahead of 
me | 
4 
v | THOUGHT of the high white den- 
tal chair and the gleaming chrome 
things hanging cver it. He had a 
hard day ahead! 
“By all means,’ I said coldly. Ice 
formed on the words and hung in mF 


the air between us. Bill looked at 
me for a moment. Then he reached 
hastily for the aspirins and swigged 
lown two. 

“(ood night,” he said politely. His 
exit lacked nothing in dignity. 

Ping and I kept vigil until dawn 
with the tcothache. Then he fell 
into a drugged stupor that passed 
for sleep. 

At nine a.m. we were waiting in 
the dentist's office. He looked just 
like anyone else without his white 
pinufore. We explained the situation 
whi! he struggled info the starched 
whi coat. 

“Ill have to come out,” he said 
che fully. “Ill be ready in a mo 
me , 

H- disappeared into the holy of 
hol and whistled while he readied 
the shrine for its sacrificial victim. 








Qn e ° * \ 
Che was an ominous clink of in 
st) ents, a sizzling of steam from 3 
he -terilizer, and I shuddered and ~ 
1 at Ping. . 
H seemed quite unconcerned, i 
\ ng the pictures in a war issue 
Ol fe. But there was a_ puzzled pe | 
00k in his eyes, a concentrated with , — at eaedmaneiatin : P es 
(t expression on his small, point Marboleum Patterns Used in Kitchen Above: M 93, M 94 and M 39. 
e. I waited, trembling. 
ther, there’s something worry 
Pi:g’s words were a triumph of QUhat, Business Gul wants 
indeestatement. I'm not surprised, 
thought, listening to the sounds \ 
l the other room. I’d be worried 
_ mys«'if WHEN A BUSINESS girl gets back to her apartment, a little housework 
°’" T said gently. Suddenly ms oi Retyae 
Near’ ached for a small boy about goes a long way. So Marboleum floors fill her bill toa ‘“T”. A light waxing 
fo be hurt , 
t } (y 1) | +] 1 } 11] +] - t » = 
2S ree er eee ee and polishing now and then, and a quick flick of the mop ; 
ls out 3 ‘ave | > : ms 
‘me oj ind I leave it under the everything neat and trim as a yacht again. : 
NM) a . : « : 
Bi iat es 
i mind werked furiously and } - 
they ; pena es et ‘stoning ake distinctive but ) colours define 
hen a smile parted his lips, revealing Deft de lening Can make CIStINCTIVC It harm nizing colours denne A 
a gaps worth a dime each, 1 “rooms without walls” no matter how compact the arrangement. 
‘ad enough teeth in my dressing ‘ ‘ 
ale drawer to start trading in ae . 1 
vampum . Phe tough, resilient cork in Marboleum ts easy on tired feet, too, and, by ’ 
_ shouldn't I get more for a tooth deadening sound, ts comforting to jaded nerves. Moreover, 
‘dt Nas to be pulled out?” ; 
[ felt my senses reeling and sat Marboleum ts durable, and while tenants may not be so interested in the long - 
‘CK further in the chair for support bee Seca 
“That’s up to the fairies.” I grew years of wear Which Marboleum gives, their landlord is i 
a? He had me in a tough spot ' 
ind h , . ‘ . ¢e ‘a 
“id he knew it. “Maybe they'll leave A “DOMINION” PRODUCT 
“lore this time.” { 
Ri. S already had a quarter this pp 
“eek, I thought. He / 
’ 2g spent it all on l 
Mie aed iiecios GME UY DOMINION OILCLOTH & LINOLEUM COMPANY LIMITED, MONTREAL 
Of course,” I clutched desperately v 
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; HIE AD NIN TRESS to certain contemporaries because She knew, intimately, from many the loving care of Miss Gobar who 
she “cold-creamed her face every canoe trips, our lakes and streams.” took her each day to gaze upon moun 
right.” Factors in-Miss Wood’s long sur tains and the sea, and assisted he, 
\J \\ y | Pp A former pupil who owns a quality vival, after illness forced her return with a voluminous Havergalian ¢o) 
7 f e 1 . 7 ° . ’ ve ‘ OS y »e 
A 2 clothes shop recalls abroad, were her own courage and respondence. 
Fartan ood, rmrneer Wine Wines site wore toe ihe 
best London tailors. She taught me 
By RICA McLEAN PARQUEEARSON ee eae eee eee 
. : to do without, save, until I could get 
ie the best: then wear it, love it, give it 
away before it was too shabby — so 
P> les d judgment we ondition someone else might enjoy it.” 
S Le} ‘S Former pupils and members. of 
liss Woo Wa ucated at the staff sum up their memories of a 
Mi School, Yo I land, and personality with vivid facets as fol- 
West { College, University of Lon lows: 
1 she receive er B.A. de “Her Quaker upbringing dominated 
I ty rs she taught at her life. She was devoted to her fam 
Ve { Headmistress 1924-1937: ily.’ (A sister was once a Havergal 
in ( rvision of both Jai mistress and a brother is a Vancou- 
St t ew Lawrence ver doctor 
SYS ihe Qt nother of the Return To England 
\ ) ) ‘19S8] "Ss i€ cl 2 ‘ 
. ee : . —_ “Miss Wood gave me my love of 
nN ( ining 1 ill hei : : pees a : ine 
; z hick rtistic things. I remember her tiny 
, ee eee sitting room, the lovely china, Jap 
P le year in Canada. The nese nt ‘xquisite things, books 
PROMENADE) (720 rgprir coma Tense! prints: exquisite things, book 
fet oe s a nd violet perfume. 
a YO yoalf en 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS) a ene “Her lantern slides for Art Lec- 
VARSITY ARENA | = had tl tures how blithely, thoroughly we 
VAN . j nN ( TRO4 school has hac ree ‘ "4 wis % 
SEPTEMBER i ; ; Baer hates eh hes : absorbed the Old Masters. 
THURSDAY 8:30 P.M ip = Niis EF] n Knox, LOM “She had 4 profound interest in ; : 
ROBERT GRAHAM Miss Wood: Miss G. E. Millard. eit etiuive.” @ Jasper ware is probably the best known of Josiah 
: ieee Sas world affairs. ' ; : 
attntes 1 Havergal ey’ “I remember being the smallest Wedgwood’s many discoveries. This tea-pot is a delicate green 
| \ ins “heaving of a stream a etree : zs ‘ ; ; at ; : 
REX BATTLE th women the school’s his junior sitting, on her knee, before with white hand-applied decoration in relief. The classical 
| Seen Be Sees rer es ; the fire for Sunday tea: eager little a 2. 
Conductor | ry, likewise, has widened, deepened. Gate fede indie to stories that often sacrifice figure was modelled by John Flaxman. It was made 
I’nde ISS OO ° Eee 7 . ‘ . ‘ 
SEATS NOW BP occu ee Mi Wood, co ting supplied us with answers for future at Etruria in 1790 and is now in the Wedgwood Museum. 
Heintzman’s Moodey's scnool r« ime separate e@eniily. 1 ous os” 
; A a a t ; ‘sson periods. 
Res. S!.- 60 Gen. Adm. 40¢ « 251 1908 she transferred from headship ae ‘ ee ae ; yy 
No Tax Arena Thursday Only : : er Her knitting for the soldiers. 
of Junior to Senior Day School, latet ra ay eine sie 
< Her Seripture classes. j 
yecame lirst e-Principal of the ieee gas ge ee "9 
- Fairness and trained mind. e / 
1} college oa. . ‘ 
| - “Skill at sports —ice hockey, bad- / 
i| Vliss Wood has been described as ‘ . ‘idi a ° j 
{| id escheat” 6 tuned Hot ladian: fans minton, tennis, golf, riding. 
i} Bact ene ne eee “Passion for the Canadian woods. 
e Canadian scene. A distinguished 
1 | \] ioes feelings of many 
| en and women when he protests 
1 | ‘IT sine elv hope not.” 
1 | ly ho} 
I} | Ilonor Svstem 
| Actually. the tall, inspiring Miss 
1} | Wood was both behind and ahead of 
| LCT reneration: one reason middle- POOL L PL OL LOL LOLODLODOCEOOE 
1} d women find sadness at her pass- 2 
i] ng instinctively giving place to a lift N 3 W } 
GRANDS \| of the chin. Good sportsmanship was 2 
i] he eredo. 2 | 
} rn 7 1} ° 
3 mk een Hamlin ty | A famous Canadian sportswoman 2 
a Wetoe N.Y |}| remembers: 
nan ] “Miss Wood inaugurated the nonor | 
; system at school. We hadn't objected 2 
| \ § 
| to writing off black books but when S fe) Cc i E T Y | 
lagi eee ] she put us on our honor she rendered ; 
I us powerless in making trouble. Y . ? 
1 Ue Rew eres eee le. You announces its 1949-50 season of 10 plays : 
MATT ' i just couldn’t write off your word. 4 
PASS kl. HAHN & H Marian Wood had the long-legged, “NO. 1 1 A T ATR “ ; 
22 Bloor St. E i swinging gait of today. She had a IN CANADA‘S NEW PROFESSION L HE E 2 
Pho KI 2? Toronto, Ont I uubbling laugh, a gay quality of —the Evening Citizen } 
SS ee VOICE iS Sold to ave peo ao inarvel 1. “WHO'S WHO” by Mavor Moore (Sept. 16-24) 3 | 
' — am = ° —a new comedy set in Toronto 2 
2. ‘SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER” Oct. 7-15) 3 
—Goldsmith’s enchanting comedy , 
3. “GOING HOME” by Morley Callaghan (Oct. 21-29) 3 
. i suis —a new play by our top novelist 2 
Dr. Robert Graham, gifted violin- 
: a ee 4. "KING LEAR” by Wm. Shakespeare Nov. 18-26) ; 
ist. who plays Mendelssohn on- ss dott te hi ' § 
) ith the Toronto Prom Or- ee re ; 
re we De : 5. ‘NARROW PASSAGE” by Andrew Allan Jan. 13-21 ; 
chestra on September 15. Dr. —star radio director turns to stage 2 
Graham has played with many big 6. ‘HEARTBREAK HOUSE” by G. B. Shaw Feb. 3:11) i 
United States orchestras, is a yac hts- —one of Shaw’s wittiest satires : 
man for recreation, and is now 7."‘LOUIS RIEL’’ by John Coulter Feb. 17-25) 2 
taking postgraduate — training — in —Canadian history excitingly alive : 
Anatomy at University of Toronto. 8. “GHOSTS” by Henrik Ibsen (March 10-18) ; 
—the play which rocked a world g 
9. ‘THE INHERITANCE” by H. J. Boyle (March 24-April 1) 2 | 
—moving drama on an Ontario farm 2 
10. “SPRING THAW ‘50’’—a Review April 21-May 6 ; 
—new version of the NPS Musical ; 
; 
MUSEUM THEATRE 
§ 
2 | 
AVENUE ROAD AND BLOOR FREE PARKIN : 
% 
SEASON TICKETS AVAILABLE NOW! ? 
(Seats at $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 — No Tax) 
§ 
§ 
For INFORMATION — PHONE KI. 3438 — or write ; 
The New PLAY SOCIETY at 53 Avenue Road, Toronto 
LLOLL LOLOL OPI LIDS PLLSLL LOPE LOLOL OD DOL OOLIOD LODE DOL ODED ES vot | 
ees 
—— 
COMPOSITION — DRAWING —- PAINTING 
Photo by Lenar DAILY COURSES 
VEAVG IR Me IORE., well known ET | r N N E p ET i TJ EA N 
actor-director of radio and stage 
whose play “WHOS WHO”. a INSTRUCTOR 
mMNISTRIES LI! omedy al Toronto, will be the 
cL ECTROHOME INDUS veers et ae ; he N FALL TERM BEGINS OCT. 3rd 
TeCHENER ONTARIO season s opening ollering of the New 
hi * pe oy Play Soc iely. Q| their len produc- Information: Week days—Studio I—25 Severn Street 








Electrohome Radics will harmonize with your Deilcraft Furniture 


tions this season, five will be new 


plays by, about and for Canadians. 
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“FRANCES van SICKLE, A.T.CM. 


Concert Pianist and Teacher 
Studio 
4AMBOURG CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


194 WELLESLEY ST. E. 
RA. 2341 OR ME, 2207 





is golden melodies fill the home 

ith joy the year ’round! He’s so easy 
() care for when you use Brock’s Bird 
seed ...a completely balanced selec- 
tion of clean, fresh seed...and 
lsrock’s Bird Gravel to keep his feet 
clean and aid his digestion. He’ll repay 
you with cheery harmonies every day! 


BUDGIE... SS : 
BROCK’S BUDGERIGAR FOOD 


RADIO 


Saved Fate Worse Than Death 


By JOHN L. WATSON 


A FORTNIGHT’S holiday from 
= radio-listening once a year is a 
healthy practice. Even better—-for a 
Canadian--is to spend part of the 


fortnight listening to the radio pro- 
grams of our good friend and neigh 
bor to the south. I can almost guar 
antee that two weeks’ devotion to 
American broadeasts will send the 
listener scurrying back across the 
border willing, nay eager, to plank 
down his $2.50 for the privilege of 
having his radio fare kept free from 
at least the most sordid excesses of 
commercialism. 

But ante is raised to 


suppose the 


$5.00, as rumor hath it? What price 
culture then? Still cheap, if you 
calculate it in terms of pennies per 
program. For where else can you 
buy so much that is exciting and 


edifying, entertaining and ennobling, 
for a mere five inflated dollars?—-and 
most of it unfettered by the careful 
Philistinism that is the inevitable 
characteristic of commercially-spon- 
sored culture! 

New this is not to suggest that we 
should be content to hand over an 
extra two dollars and a half per an- 
num and get nothing in return. The 
C.B.C. has done a prodigiously good 
job in the past but it is capable of 
doing a very much better one and, 
for a 100 per cent rise in rates, the 
listener has a right to expect a great 
deal of improvement. We must, in 


. 


fact, demand it if the proposed in- 
crease becomes effective, 
In no other department has the 


lack of money been felt more keenly 
than in the ‘Wednesday Night” 


series. Since the beginning of sum- 
mer mediocrity has been the key- 
note: there have been few memor- 
able programs and no memorable 


evenings. The generosity of the B.B.C. 





VERGREENS 


4% 


COLORADO SPRUCE semi-blue...... 


sé hs &é eé 


PRITZER’S JUUNIPER............. 


PYRAMID CEDAR... 


&é 66 


sé éé 


JAPANESE YEW pyramids... 


HILLS DUNDEE JUNIPER........ 


&é sé aes 


Send for our illustrated CATALOGUE 
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EACH 
$1.65 
2.00 
2.90 
3.00 
3.75 
4.00 
6.25 
8.25 
3.70 
sae 
6.25 


12-15 inches 
15-18 inches 
18-24 inches 
15-18 inches 
18-24 inches 
30-36 inches 
3-4 feet 
4-5 feet 
18-24 inches 
..... 24-30 inches 
_....... 30-36 inches 
36-42 inches 7.00 
42-48 inches 8.25 


on trees, shrubs, evergreens, etc. 


Free on request. 


‘SHERIDAN NURSERIES 


HEAD OFFICE: 
NURSERIES 
SALE STATIONS: 


4 St. Thomas 
Sheridan and 


1186 Bay St. 


LIMITED 





St., Toronto 5. 
Clarkson, Ont. 


1870 Yonge St. (at Chaplin Cres.) Toronto. 


(at Bloor St.) Toronto 


Lakeshore Highway No. 2 at Clarkson, Ont. 
5895 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, P.Q. 


saved the day 
fact. 

We have had a 
rate productions 


the whole season, in 


handtul of first- 
from both sides of 
the water. Offhand, I recall the pro- 
gram of contemporary European 
music, the production of ‘The Cherry 
Orchard’, some readings by Earle 
Birney and, of course, the magnifi 
cent series of talks by Bertrand Rus 
sell. But even these good things 
were not enough to achieve the ends 
to which the ‘Wednesday Nights” 
are allegedly dedicated. I have no 
difficulty in believing, however, that 
this sorry state of affairs was due 
entirely to lack of money and not at 
all to lack of enterprise or talent. 
Incidentally, the Canadian listener 
Was saved from a fate worse than 
death when the C.B.C. turned 
thumbs-down on a double-barrelled 
proposal that existing regulations be 
changed to permit (a) the broadcast 
ing cf spot announcements on week- 


gays irom 7:30) pm. to 11:00 pim 
and (b) the insertion of spot an 
nouncements between network pro- 
grams. There is a body of radio- 
listeners of which I am a member 
(we may be a minority for all I 


know!) who believe that, during the 
evening hours at least, radio adver- 
should be obliged to furnish 
a sizable dollop of entertainment 
along with their commercial message 

however timely and important that 
message may be! 


tisers 


Ww* CAN always rely on our Brit- 
ish colleagues to send us good 
documentaries: a recent example was 
“Window on Italy’, an informal sur- 
vey of eccnditions in postwar Italy 
with a good deal of significance to it. 
The pace was rapid and flexible, the 
script was witty, and there was a 
wonderful sense of proximity about 
it_the radio-listener was made to 
feel extraordinarily close to the 
Italian scene, the Italian people and 
the typically Italian chiaroscuro of 
misery and joy. 
° 

—_ C.B.C. Opera Company, which 

got off to such an admirable 
start last year, has prepared a busy 
and ambitious schedule for the 1949- 
50 season. They will kick off on 
October 12 with a full-dress perform- 
ance of “Peter Grimes”, one of the 
most interesting, and certainly the 
most controversial, of modern operas. 
After this daring foray the company 
will return to safer ground with a 
performance of “Carmen”, to be 
broadeast from Massey Hall, Toron- 
to, on December 14. This will be fol- 
lowed by a repeat performance of 
“Don Giovanni” on January 11, 
thoven’s rarely 
on March 15 


Bee- 

performed “Fidelio” 
and Puccini’s all-too- 
often performed “Madame _ Butter- 
tly’ on April 26. All the operas will 
be directed by Nicholas Goldschmidt, 
the company's. regular conductor, 
with the exception of ‘Peter Grimes”, 
which will be conducted by Geoffrey 
Waddington. Terence Gibbs will pro 


duce. 
. 
cone who listen to the 
4 radio will have no excuse for not 


being familiar with —indeed, acutely 
conscious of-the musie of Benjamin 
Britten. In addition to the perform- 
ance of “Peter Grimes”, the C.B.C. will 


present Mr. B. himself conducting 
his “St. Nicholas Cantata” with his 
friend and colleague, Peter Pears, as 
soloist. A week after that, Mr. Brit 
ten and Mr. Pears will be heard in 
a joint recital on the Distinguished 
Artists’ Series. Then Jean de _ Ri- 
manoczs will perform Britten's 


“Simple Symphony” and his “Varia- 
tions on a Theme of Frank Bridge”. 
Three weeks before the presentation 
of “Peter Grimes” the C.B.C. will 
feature a dramatized version of the 
story, based on the libretto which 
Montague Slater devised for the 
opera. from the poems of George 
Crabbe. This will give listeners an 
opportunity to become familiar with 
the grim, bitter plot of “Peter 
Grimes” which is, to say the least, 
difficult to follow in the opera version. 


SUPPOSE 


there must be some 

sound, practical reason for discon 
tinuing ‘Keep in Touch”, the amus 
ing, light-hearted program which 


displayed the variously assorted tal 
ents of Eric Christmas and Co. We 
have only two comedy shows in Can 
ada and it seems a pity to lose the 
one which, if not the mors 
sional, was certainly the more livels 
and original. It is to be hoped that 
the C.B.C. will give Mr. Christmas 
plenty of opportunity to be funny on 
other programs. Still, we shall 
the whimsical humor of. the 
table Alf Perkins. 


profes- 


miss 


inimi 





ROSEHILL 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


Autumn Term Begins Sept. 19th. 


Speech Training 


Pi 


Voice Production 


jOliC Oreaking 


Specially Planned Course for 


Teen Aae Gir S 


DOROTHY DEW, B.A. 


42 ROSEHILL AVE., 


PR. 2484 
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CONCERNING FOOD 


Spiced Grapes for Meat 


By MARJORIE THOMPSON FLINT 


\ AN GOGH-LIKE arrangements 


rapes in [Yruit 


ry +} ; 
windows remind us tha 


6s neo ; . 
time to “jal i few apes. If you 
making grape 
ves, we hope this 


1e spiced \ ariety 


“ompaniment to game, 


Spiced Grapes 
A loose-skinned purple Frape Oi 


the Concord variety Is dé st for color 
from 


pounds 


ind 

sten Wash and weigh out 
. 

purchased). 

pulp to 


simmer 


flavor Remove grapes 


Slip skins frcm pulp. Bring 

then 
through sieve 
ds. Add sieved pulp to 


preserving kettle 


’ ‘pNnaAY +P 
DOl Y saucepan and 


softened. Press 


ns 1n 





granulated 


laer vinegal 


bsp. ground cinnamon 


sugal 


2 sps. ground cloves 
nbine and let the mixture sin 
mer gently for about 1!2-2 hours, 01 
intil the desired consistency is obtain 
ed. It should be like a thick jam. It 


can be tested by thoroughly chilling 


j 
mixture in the 


‘aspoons of the 


efrigerator from time to time. Pour 
into sterilized jars and seal. 

A late summer and early fall vege 
table which frequently gets by-passed 
in everyday cooking is the egg plant 
Its shiny purple-maroon exterior is 
just as exotic as its Oriental back 


rround 


qq Plant Casserole 


bis Sota ay 
Melt 2 tbsps. cocking fat 


| } 
In SKlilet. 


Add 1 lb. lean minced beef. Stir meat 
in pan with a fork and fry until a 
rolden brown. Add medium sized 


: sae 
ons chopped fairly fine, 1 tsp. salt, 


tsp. pepper and combine with the 


meat. Cover and let cook slowly un 
til the onion is tender, stirring occa- 
sionally. add 
1 tin condensed tomato soup. 
' ' 


2 tbsps. chili pcwder (if desired) 
worcestershire sauce 


cooked rice (1/3 cup raw 








There is a deep feeling of pride 


2 . stoi. oie 2 : 
in owning beautiful silverware. 


Silvo liquid polish will keep 
such lovely possessions free from 
tains and tarnish. Silvo is 
recommended for silverware 
care by Canadian William 
A. Rogers Limited, makers of this 


exquisite new © Plantation” pattern, 


Keep your silverware lovely 


LIQUID SILVER POLISH 


VSO 


Let these simmer covered while 
frying the egg plant. 

Peel, then slice a large egg plant 
crosswise 4” thick. Sauté quickly 


in salad oil or bacon fat. Place a 
layer of fried egg plant on bottom ot 
a 10 x 6 x 2 baking dish; cover with 
meat mixture and top with egg plant. 
Sprinkle with cup grated nippy 
cheese and bake in 350° oven for 30 
minutes. Serves 4 generously. Excel 
lent served with hot crusty rolls and 
1 green salad, chilled fresh fruit cup 
and ecokies. 
For plain 
ing can beat 
cookies Their ancestral 
back to pioneer days scour 
sugar, flour and shortening 
were staple for every cabin in 
a clearing. They’re the perfect ac 


noth 
cream 


roots go 


everyday cookies 
the soft sour 


when 


cream, 


items 


RENTEW 


companiment to fresh fruits in sea- 
son,-very simple tc make and fill the 
empty cookie jar in right up to the 
lid. 


Sour Cream Cookies 


Cream together 

1, cup butter 

1, cup shortening 

Add 

1 tsp. vanilla flavoring. 

1 cup granulated sugar. 

Cream thoroughly and add 1 egg. 
Beat until mixture is light and fluffy. 

Sift together 


21, cups sifted pastry flow 
1, tsp. baking soda 


1» tsp. salt 
Add dry ingredients alternately to 


butter-egg mixture with 42 cup sour 
cream. To sour sweet table cream 
or rich milk add ‘2 tbsp. vinegar o1 


lemon juice. Drop by 
greased cookie sheet 2” 
spread). 


teaspcons on 
apart (they 
Sprinkle liberally with cin 


namon and sugar mixed together 
Bake in oven 400° F. for 12-15 min 
utes. Yield: 3-312 doz. cookies. You 


can vary this basic batter by adding 


(1) 142 tsp. grated orange rind and 


The Story of the Y.W.C.A. 


By MARJORIE WILKINS CAMPBELL 


"A NNUAL meetings of the Toronto 
4 Women’s Christian Association 
during the seventies and eighties 
were always conducted by men. An 
important citizen the Mayor or Pro 
fessor Goldwin Smith or Mr. John 
MacDonald —would chair the meeting 
and other gentlemen would offer 
prayer, lead the singing and present 
reports of the ladies’ work during the 
year.” From such a beginning—the 
first Canadian branch was founded at 
St. John, N.B., in 1870—the Y.W.C.A. 
has grown to an organization which 
is an essential part of our country’s 
social and economic fabric, which is 
staffed by trained female leaders and 
whose meetings have been chaired in 
recent years by such well known and 
competent women as Mrs. Harvey 
Agnew and Mrs. Walter C. Rean. 
Mary Quayle Innis, known to Sat- 
URDAY NIGHT readers for her charm- 
ing short prose, author of “Stand ona 
Rainbow” and “An Economic History 
of Canada,” in ‘‘Unfold the Years” has 























accomplished the difficult 
turning an account of 
into good reading. 
competent organization to a mass of 
reports. Anecdotes and gentle irony 
brighten the text... “I do not believe 
that women should go to Parliament, 
but I do think they should have a 
vote,” said Mrs. Underwood, chairman 
of the Y.W.C.A. board in Calgary in 
1911. At Ottawa in 1901 a speaker 
voiced the opinion that ladies should 
“work with young women. not for 
them.” Most statistics are put where 
they belong, in appendices. 

The book will be of prime interest 
to members of the organization be- 
cause of its accounts of branches from 


task of 
good works 
She has brought 


coast to coast and of the women—-and 
more latterly girls who were re 
sponsible for them. But it should 
have a much wider audience. ‘Un- 


fold the Years” is a story not only of 
the development of all women’s or- 
ganizations but of women’s economic 
status. 


Revolu tion 


During the religious and industrial 
revolution of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, a group of more. privileged 
Canadian women became aware of 
the shocking conditions under which 
many thousands of girls were work- 
ing. They set about doing something 
practical for the “temporal, moral 
and religious welfare of young wom- 
en who are dependent upon their own 
exertions for support.” Mrs. Innis 
tells the vivid story of this movement 
from the first small gatherings for 
prayer and discussion down through 
the changes of the First World War 
and the struggles of the ensuing years 
of prosperity and depression to the 
all-out effort of the Second World 
War. The reader is aware that there 
was often disagreement and disillu- 
sionment but that somehow the orig 
inal course was held. 

Steadily the horizon broadened till 
the organization which had _ not 
thought it suitable to go beyond the 
home, the church and the factory 
reached out into business and indus- 
try and the professions all over the 
world. Interpreted through Travel- 
lers’ Aid, Health, Farm Services, 
C.G.1.T., Hi-Y, port visiting, Displaced 
Persons Camps, etc., the original pur- 
pose of the Constitution continues to 
achieve a modern interpretation. 

“The objects of this Association 
shall be, the mutual spiritual improve- 
ment of its members, the systematic 
circulation of suitable Bible litera- 
ture, the regular visitation of the poor 
and suffering, and the promotion 
whenever and wherever possible of 
the ‘knowledge and love of Christ 
Jesus our Lord’.” 


(UNFOLD THE 
tory of the 
Association 
Quayle 
$3.00) 


YEARS: The His- 
Young Women's Christian 

in Canada, by Mary 
Innis. McClelland & Stewart. 


1» cup seedless raisins to dry in- 
gredients. 

(2) Use 1 cup brown sugar in place 
of white and sift 1 tsp. ground 
cinnamon in with dry ingredients. 

Fat, ripe tomatoes yield very well 

to the stuffing process. A lot of people 
raise the eyebrows at, baking or fry 
ing them when they can be eaten 
fresh from the field; but, providing 
the frost stays away, the tomato sea- 
son is a long one and a little variety 
in serving does not come amiss. 


Stuffed Tomatoes 


Seoop out pulp and juice from 6 
large, firm tomatoes. Sprinkle in- 


sides with salt and put 1 tsp. melted 
butter cr margarine in each. Place 





—_ 
wee 


. cracker crumbs. 


ot lie. 


in bake dish. 

Cook 1!; cups short or elbow m; 
aroni in boiling salted water. Ma 
a quick cheese sauce by héating 
cup milk in double boiler and adding 
an 8 oz. package of yellow processiq 
cheese and 2 tsp. prepared musta; (| 
A very cheesy sauce and quite 
pensive-—but good! Makes 1 
sauce. Mix with macaroni and divy)je 
mixture evenly between the to 
toes. Top with buttered bread 
Bake in oven 
F. for 15-20 minutes. Serve for 
ner one of these stuffed toma: os 
along with panbroiled calves’ 
and fresh spinach. Follow up 
blueberry Betty. (Requires s: 
oven temperature for baking as 
tomatoes). 
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own celebrated vinegar 


When you are shopping for vege- 
tables and fruits for canning you 
do not hesitate to pay a few extra 
cents for the freshest and choicest 
you can find, 

Why not do the same with 
vinegar—a few cents more will 
give you the flavour secret that 
has made Heinz own pickles a 
world favourite. 

Your family and friends will 
exclaim, when you offer your 
pickles: “Say, these are famous!” 

Heinz White Vinegar is made 
from corn, rye and barley malt— 
distilled and aged to bring out the 
fullaromaand flavour. This crystal 
clear vinegar is excellent not only 
for pickling and preserving, but 


also for salads and table use. 


PICKLING SUCCESS 


Heinz will send you free a 16-page 
book of recipes called ‘Pickling 
Success”, compiled by the experts 
who have perfected Heinz Vinegar 
for every cooking purpose. Write 
H. J. Heinz Company of Canada 
Ltd., Dept. SP12, 420 Dupont Street, 
Toronto 4, Ontario. 
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To give you P 
Faster, 


Easier © 
Cleaning 


than any other 
Cleanser— 







>< Weve 
Activated Seismotite 


OLD DUTCH 
CLEANSER 
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Dissolves 
Grease 
on Contact... 


Thanks to an amazing 
new ingredient! 


Sudsing Action 


Sweeps Away Dirt and Stains 


faster than you may 
have dreamed! 


e 
Snowy White 
Rinses Away Completely 
leaves no gritty sedi- 
ment! It’s safe! Kind 
to the hands! 





SAME 
FAMILIAR PACKAGE 


i 
A a The * t, 
: ONLY Cleanserg 3 
> CONTAINING SB ORS 
|, ACTIVATED Narre 
,, SehsinOnire: laeeerers aa 
Scie sitll 


Tests Prove New Sudsing Action 
OLD DUTCH CLEANSER Cleaned faster, 
easier than any other leading cleanser. 


MADE IN CANADA 


I 1, 


Male Git iced 
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Sachet 
(Dry Perfume) 
in assorted 
fragrances. 





Roger & Gallet Sachet does 
double duty! Their rare 
scents hint of excitement, 
love and beauty. You'll like 


it because it’s lasting . . . 
PARIS — LONDON — SYDNEY — 
BUENOS AIRES NEW YORK 


General Agent for Canada, J. Alfred 
Ouimet, 85 St. Paul St. E., Montreal 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


Long John of the Hospital 


By HORACE BROWN 


\ Y FIRST introduction to Long 
4 John was through a haze of 
agony. Because of my arthritic bouts, 
I thought I had developed a contempt 
for pain, but a stone in the kidney 
will knock that foolishness out of 
anyone. I cannot, now, understand 
those individuals who survived weeks 
OI systematic Gestapo torture; hate 
and faith must be the most powerful 
of anaesthetics. 


Here I was in Room 519 of the 
Toronto East General and Ortho- 
paedic Hospital doing what now 


seems silly, but was then very neces- 
sary, ie., biting the mattress. There 
was certainly no nourishment in the 
inner springs, but they sustained me. 

Long John flitted into the room, 
so tall I could not ignore him. I real- 
ized the other patients had concern- 
edly pressed the light-switch for an 
orderly. He took one look at me and 
went out. I could not see what earthly 
use an orderly would be to me at that 
moment. In next to no time, Long 
John was back with a house doctor, 
a couple of internes, and a nurse. 


Doctor Loftus was a sensible man. 
He took one look and ordered a 
sedative. 


That was my grateful introduction 
to Long John Fahey, orderly extra- 
ordinary. In the self-contained world 
of the hospital, the orderly, even 
when he qualifies as a male nurse, 
ranks somewhere next to the fixtures 
in the scale of values. His circum- 
scribed domain is that of the pan 
and the bottle and the enema. He 
comes (perhaps) when you call, and 
he hastens (maybe) to assuage the 
demands of nature. Lowly though 
his lot may seem to the eye of the 
visitor, once you are lying on a hos- 
pital cot he can be your béte noire or 


your reluctant dragon. You may 
think yourself high in the social 


scale, you may be wealthy and pam- 
pered, but to the orderly you are 
just another nuisance who wants a 
bottle or a pan at the moment he 
wants to rest his feet, aching from 
ceaseless tramping of stone corridors. 

I was simply shot through with 


_ luck that Long John was the orderly 


on duty when I arrived, fer in the 
early morning hours two days later I 
asked the orderly then on duty to 
get me a nurse because of the pain. 
It was forty minutes before a nurse 
came, the orderly not having told her 
she was needed. That orderly was 
censured, and quickly transferred. 
“Long John’s studying to be a re- 





“DO HAVE A SECOND 
HELPING” 
AS COOL as any diplomat, 
+4 Albeit with distended jowl, 


I listened to my hostess chat 
And tried to chew her roasted fowl. 


30th oven-temperature and time 
Had been completely overlooked; 
Confounded culinary crime! 

It was not even close to cooked. 


Since then how many times as guest 
Have I adorned her table? None. 
Is it because I said in jest 
That woman’s work is never done? 
oe, 
e °® 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


BEAM of light is turned 

. Into electric current, 
Which cannot be discerned. 

But that is no deterrent. 
The Scientific men 

Pick up the waves unseen 
And turn them back again 

To light, upon a screen. 


Magicians, necromancers, 
Witches who ride a broom, 
Bringing me baliet-dancers 
Into my living-room. 
These show me, after spinning 
Faster, and ever faster, 
With tender smiles, and winning, 
Their favorite corn-plaster. 
J. E. M. 


search scientist,’ Freddie Wright in 
the next bed told me. “He knew you 
needed a doctor right away.” 

As I felt better, I became interested 
in this young man who had taken 
on the lowly, if necessary, occupa- 
tion of orderly. It was easy to see he 
could have had other, better-paying 
jobs, if he wanted. 

“I thought it was the best way to 
get to know quickly what went on 
in a hospital,’ John Fahey told me, 
folding his length precariously on a 
visitor’s chair at my invitation. ‘‘Be- 
sides, I have to work my way through 
Varsity.” 

At 21, John is on his way grimly to 
a Bachelor’s degree. After that, he 


has his eye on a Master's. 

“Then I want to get into research 
science,” he said. ““There’s so much to 
be done in the virus diseases ; 
polio and so on. It’s a chance to do 
something.” 


That I like. Let me repeat it: ‘It’s 
a chance to do something.” 
Long John is making his own 


chances, and decidedly the hard way. 
When I told him I knew someone 
who would be interested in a case like 
his, and would undoubtedly loan him 


the money to see him through, the 
young man bridled. 

“T can do it alone,” he said. 

He can and he will. The one thing 


he feared might stop him was falling 
in love. 

“It's happened to several of the 
fellows,’ was his explanation. I ad- 
vised him to read “Arrowsinith.” 

It was then I learnt Long John was 
not alone. He was one of a little 
army of determined young men and 
women who want to follow in the 
footsteps of Banting, who seem burn- 
ing up with a desire to make Can 
ada’s name ring in the 


i atomic age 


33 


with their humanitarian discoveries. 

For those who fear for the world, 
Long John Fahey and those like him 
are antidote to the atom bomb. They 
may never hit their hign targets. 
They may fall short of their great en- 
ceavors. But, when everything seems 
headed towards ruin, when some of 
us are growing weary of the struggle 
tor the better world the Victory Loan 
and liquor advertisements promised 
us frantically in 1944, it is a tonic to 
meet someone who is young and vital 
and yet thinking of what he can do 
for others and not for himself, and 
to know that he is one of many such. 
Surely this world of ours can never 
desert, while there flowers in 
one young breast the will to achieve 
through hard and often sordid work 


be a 


the easing of the pain of others. 
When gentle paths are so easy, a 
dedicated life is a holy thing. 

When Long John’s shadow fell si 


lently across the ward at night, when 
the pans and the bottles rattled soft 
ly, I had a queer memory of a Man 
Who humbly washed the feet of the 
lowly. 
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Your costume this Fall will be slim with fluid lines added, or gently full —translated into 


beautifully textured fabrics, enriched by new depths of tone. Look for this composition of 


fabric, colour and fashion in the Autumn collection at EATO N S 
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~ Canada Takes North American View 
To Washington Monetary ‘Talks 


By RODNEY GREY 


To Canada the main consideration at the Washington talks is that 
the dollar shortage is not only a British crisis, it is also a Canadian 


crisis. The most important decisions will be made by the Americans 
and the British. but these decisions are vital to Canada. Canadians see 
the problem as a North American nation. The delegation is convinced 
that the British must do even more to help themselves. It is recognized 
that the British have accomplished a vreat deal in the postwar period, 
but the low efficiency of the British economy compared with that of the 
North American economies must be rectilied if a permanent solution to 


the dilliculties is to he found. Whether or not this can be accomplished 


rests in British hands. 


Below. Rodney Grev sets out the considerations 


that, to Canadian eves, are the limits within which the Washington 
talks must produc e some solution to the problem. 


i ioe Canadian lelegation to the 
monetary talks in Washington 
Mr. Abbott, Mr. Pearson, and thei 
retinue of financial experts—-are play 
ing the traditional role of mediator 
between the British and the Ameri 
cans. Because they understand the 
United Kingdom problem, and the 
United Kingdom point of view, they 
can interpret the British to the 
Americans. But the Canadian delega- 
tion, by reason of the hard facts of 
geography and of economics, sees the 
problem from North America, not 
from Britain. 

What are the essentials of this 
North American view of the sterling 
crisis? What are the basic considera- 
tions which set the limits to the pres- 
ent talks in Washington? To Canada, 
the paramount consideration is that 
this crisis of low productivity, this 
dollar shortage, is not only a British 
crisis, it is a Canadian crisis. The 
vital segment of our foreign trade, 
the portion that makes the difference 
in Canada between high and low in 


comes for Canadian producers of 


wheat, lumber. eggs. cheese, bacon 
and tobacco, is our trade with the 
United Kingdom. That trade is 


threatened by the drastic drain of the 
last few months on the central gold 
and dollar reserves of the sterling 
area. ‘Thus the Canadian delegation 
is in the rather uncomfortable posi- 
tion of Knowing that, though the most 
important decisions are being made 
by the Americans and the British 
those decisions are vital to Canada. 


Low Elliciency 


The second consideration, the sec- 
ond limit to what can be accomplished 
at Washington, is the grim conviction 
that the British must help themselves. 
30th of the governments of North 
America realize that further aid, 
further loans and gifts to Britain, will 
only postpone the necessary adjust- 
ments that the British must make. 
The accumulated savings of Britain 
enabled her for years to live off the 


fat which is now used up; the low 
efficiency of the British economy, 
compared to the North Arnerican 


economies, is evident. One of 
the important jobs of the Canadian 
delegation is to convince the British 
that they must demonstrate that they 
can and will make further efforts to 
help themselves. 

There are experts who argue 
that the gap between British produc 


now 


some 


tivity and North American produc 
tivity can never be closed. Britain 
has the largest capital investment 


program now that 
but large as it is, British capiial is not 
being widened and deepened as fast 
as the American. If the British can- 
not catch up, cannot close the produc- 
tivity gap, they will be faeed with an 


had, 


she has ever 


intransigent dollar shortage. And 
that would only push Britain into 
more bilateralism, more barter deal- 


ing, more Schachtian 
nomic policy 
It would mean the building up of 


national eco 


a high-cost, low- productivity area, 
which could only be brought into a 


normal relationship with the rest of 
the trading world by continued de 
valuations and the maintenance of a 
variety of exchange controls. 


The British have stated that the 
crisis has been brought on by the re- 
cent price drops in the United States. 
While it is true that the loss of earn- 
ings in the United States, particularly 
of dollars that were previously earned 
by colonially produced goods like tin 
and rubber, has precipitated the crisis, 
it is fairly plain to the Canadians and 
Americans that this loss of earnings 
by the sterling area is only the proxi- 
mate cause of the trouble. ‘The low 
productivity of the British economy 
is now revealed by its poor competi- 
tive position in the United States 
market. 

The drop in U.S. prices, and the 
recent levelling off at less than boom 
prices, may be a blessing in disguise 
for Britain. For if the “little reces- 
sion” in the U.S. leads to any reduc- 
tion in the American domestic capital 
program, it will give Britain a chance 
to catch up. 


Canadians Sympathetic 


The Canadians in Washington, 
while sympathetic to the British view, 
are inclined to discount much British 
reasoning about the crisis. Canada 
has been able to keep on selling to the 
United States, even if Britain has not. 
They argue that if Britain had been 
in a better competitive position, she 
would have been able to cut prices 
and keep her portion of the American 
market. They also are inclined to 
write off as statistically not too im- 
portant the British argument that it 
is American tariffs and import restric- 
tions that keep British goods out and 
prevent Britain from earning dollars 
in the United States. While it is true 
that if the United States inereased 
her foreign buying from its present 
one per cent of total American con- 
sumption to two per cent, the dollar 
problem would be solved, that argu- 
ment much of its force when 
3ritish costs and prices are looked at. 

Every point, when it is discussed, 
leads directly back to Paul Hoffman’s 
contention that the British economy 
must be reorganized, must be ration- 
alized. All other solutions to the 
present shortage of hard currencies 


loses 


will simply delay the adjustment to 





—Capital Press Service 
AFFAIRS Minister 
Politics as well as finance 
will be discussed at Washington. 


ENTERNAL 


Pearson. 


competitive circumstances by hiding 
the trouble. 

This article is being written as the 
Washington talks get under way. It 
is too early yet to say what the ex- 
perts will put tocether in the way of 
a solution, though some jcuinatists 
tapping those “well-informed sources” 
are making guesses. But many of the 
solutions already suggested fail by 
the hard test suggested here: do they 
get at the heart of the problem? 

And that is the third consideration 
which will determine the outcome of 
the Washington talks. A determined 
effort is being made to find a real 
solution, a real way out of the prob- 
lem. The Canadians, judging by the 
pre-conference mood of Ottawa, are 
likely to extend further loans to Brit- 
ain, or agree to any temporary 
palliative, only under great pressure 
from the United States, and only if 
it is clear that nothing else can be 
done to keep Britain on her feet. 


Raise Gold Price? 


tumors have circulated about the 
possibility that the United States 
might raise the price of gold, say 
from $35 an ounce to $50. This would 
give the U.S. Treasury a large paper 
profit on present stocks with which to 
make any direct aid deemed neces- 
sary, and would make possible higher 
dollar earnings by South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia, who are sterling 
area gold producers. This move, of 
course, would help Canada, and it 
would certainly be welcomed 1n Cana- 


dian gold mining circles, but it falls 
under the eategory of “trick solu- 
tions’ recently castigated by Presi- 


dent Truman. 

An increase in the vrice of gold 
would need the approval of Congress; 
political observers in Washington 
comment that the possibilitv of that 
is about zero. Indeed, it may well be 
that much effort in the next few years 
will have to be made to keen the $35 
price for gold, let alone get it 
raised. With the enormous siock pile 
of gold now under Ford Knox, gold 
buving by the United States repre- 
sents a real and direct American 
assistance to Canada. South Africa 
and to the gold-producing colonies. 
The United States has no clear eco- 
nomic reason for the policy of buying 
gold, as far as the U.S. domestic 
economy is concerned; the financial 
support of important political allies 
remains the main consideration. 

The suggestion that a much greater 
range of discriminatory practices be 
adopted by Britain and by those varts 
of the sterling area under the direct 
control of Whitehall, so as to favor 
the import of sterling area goods as 
against hard currency area goods, is 
reported to be a main point in the 
British brief. Though this may find 
some support at Washington, as a 
measure which may immediately cut 
down the drain on the central dollar 
reserves of the sterling area, it is a 
measure which will strengthen rather 
than weaken the present drift to bi- 
lateralism. Such discrimination might 
net make any immediate difference to 
the level of snending by the United 
Kingdom in Canada. The products 
that Canada sells to Great Britain are 
not as likely to be = discriminated 
against as are the products which 
Britain has been buying from. the 
United States. But such an extension 
of discrimination goes directly ecoun- 
ter to the general Canadian view and 
the clear Canadian interest: the 
growth of international competitive 
free trade. 

From the British point of view, the 
extension of discriminatory practices 
would not help the British mueh in 
the long run, for it would encourage 
the British exporter to sell te high- 
cost European and sterling area buy- 
ers, Who would have the_ sterling 
available to buy in Britain. Thus the 
present movement toward a high-cost 
area would be hastened; the Cana- 

(Continued on page 38) 





RADIO ON THE SPOT. V.ELEF. sets are now extensively used by en- 
sineers of London Transport in checking faults in the signalling equip- 
ment. Much time is saved through the use of telephones like this one. 
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Barking Up The Wrong Tree? 


By P. M. RICHARDS 


S BRITAIN’S economic crisis the 

result of national socialism, or 
are its causes more deep-seated? 

In this space on August 16 (just be- 
fore going on vacation) I printed a 
piece which argued that, despite all 
the private-enterprise strictures on 
socialistic extravagances, the root of 
Britain’s trouble was the inefficiency 
of much of her industrial equipment 
and general backwardness of her 
productive methods. I added that it 
was wrong to blame everything on 
her “welfare state” program, as so 
many Americans were doing; that 
actually national socialism exerts a 


smaller influence, at least directly, 
on Britain’s production costs and 
price level than is commonly sup- 
posed. 


Now, home again, I find a letter 
from economist Stuart Armour, of 
Hamilton, taking issue with me. He 
says I argued myse'f into a contra- 
dictory position in that article, in 
that the industrial decrepitude and 
obsolescence I spoke of are in fact 
largely the results oi very high tax 
rates over a long period of time to 
support the welfare program. I was 
referring, of course, to the socialistic 
ventures of the present Labor govern- 
ment while Mr. Armour has in mind 
Britain’s heavy expenditures on so- 
cial welfare since the end of the 
First Great War. 

He has a good case. He points out 
that British economist Sir Henry 
Clay warned the world (in an article 
in Foreign Affairs in 1946) that 
Britain would never recover her posi- 
tion in external trade because the 
high taxation demanded by welfare 
and other government expenditures 
made it impossible for British in- 
dustry to make sufficient profits, 
through sales on the world market, 
to furnish the capital necessary for 
continued expansion. In other words, 
Clay held that the costs of govern- 
ment would largely price Britain out 
of postwar world markets, and, says 
Armour, this has certainly come to 
pass. 


Inadequate Reinvestment 


Armour adds that in an article in 
Harper's Magazine last year, Barbara 
Ward of the Hconomist showed that, 
on the average, over the years from 
1919 to 1939 Britain only ploughed 
back into capital goods about 3 per 
cent of her national income. She 
pointed out that economists regard- 
ed a plough-back of anything from 
10 to 20 per cent as requisite if the 
national industrial plant was to be 


kept functioning efficiently. Miss 
Ward also ascribed the failure to 
plough back sufficient profits, in 


part at least, to the high costs of 


government services, including, of 
course, welfare services. 
Says Armour: “The costs of the 


welfare services which caused Clay 
and Miss Ward such concern have 
greatly increased At present 
North America is pumping much of 
her production into what has proved 
and, so far as one can see in the exist 
ing circumstances, will continue t 
prove, a bottomless pit.” 

Of course I entirely agree that 
Britain, over many years, seems to 
have been spending more on social! 
services than the value of her produc 
tion warranted and that the tax rates 
which this made necessary have had 
a cramping effect on the development 
of British industry. But the present 
free provision of false teeth and 
wigs and other amenities, and even 
the nationalization of some indus 
tries, do not themselves appear ti 
add enough to costs of production to 
be the factor responsible for loss o} 
export sales due to high prices. Th: 
direct increased cost per unit of pri 
duction is exceedingly small. And th: 
increase of obsolescence in Britis! 
industry has been going on since bs 
fore the period referred to by Mi 
Armour, probably since the turn o 
the century or longer. My point 
that, disapprove of national socia 
ism as we may, the gravity of th 
British situation is such that we cat 
not afford to go barking up th 
wrong tree. We and the U.S. an 
others are also spending much mor: 
on social services than we once dic 

The other day in Toronto I aske 
Sir John Anderson, Chancellor of th 
Exchequer in the Churchill gover: 
ment which went out in 1945 and 
consistent critic of Labor governme! 
policies, if he would say that add 
taxes and restrictions resulting fro: 
the current increases in social ser. 
ices were the chief cause of Britain’ 
trade difficulties, and he_ replied 
“Most emphatically not.” He thoug! 
the loss of overseas investments an 
the war-exhaustion of British produ: 
tive equipment were major factor 
and the Labor government’s failw 
to create a national sense of urgenc 
about the situation was another. | 
respect of increase of social services 
he thought that the error lay in in 
troducing them much more quick!) 
and extensively than the postwa 
rise in British production warrant 
ed. If the Conservatives win the con 
ing election, he wouid want to se 
food subsidies cut down, and reduc 
tions in purchase tax and income ta> 
and profits tax to increase incentivé 
Sir John did not say whether such 
tax cuts would require the cutting 
of expenditures on social services; h¢ 
did say that the Conservatives could 
not afford politically to condemn the 
services themselves. 
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7 5 ° ® ging Company, outlined the plan, and tection and advice about cutting and holder yne gett Iditio de 2. 
| S C in d Y ield Basis invited comment. People became in markets. The tree farms help both sirable log id e other de a 
New us a e terested, asked questions and gave the sawmill owners and the land unsuspected profi ym hi} 
advice, some of it excellent. As a 
result of these meetings, everyone in , ae. = = * - 
For est oast orests Shelton knew all the details of the 2 
; plan, and they felt that they were ‘ ® 
Bv HUGH WEATHERBY actually a part of it, which they in 
; deed were. 
(Cutting trees in’ Canadian land properly, getting a maximum : . ' 
levests without replacing them yield and keeping fire, insect and dis- “|wo Found Fault ' 
hos been a long-time custom. ease damage to a eearemgeacean ls , . , ‘ re \\ Ha 
+ . There has been a_ considerable [wo years after the plan went into ne i 
Now the — British Columbia amount of opposition to the Forest operation, Senator Gray Gordon, 
geyernment’ is granting Forest Management Licence plan, mostly by senior senator from Oregon, went to ANS 
‘ anagement Licences to opera- operators who feared that they would Shelton to see for himself. He also MILLION CANAD 
tos who will put B.C.'s forests not have an opportunity to expand held open meetings and invited the TOA 
o a sustained yield basis. under the act. Some claimed that public to have its say. Fifty people 
the government held too tight a came forward, and only two of them 
van ouver. check-rein, while still others cried had any fault to find; one was a 
‘TH THE granting of six new socialism. The fact remains that little vague on how the plan worked 
\\ Ft ns i ar LATS British Columbia has just so much~ and the other was a man who had 
ae ac a ae wg nae timber, which if cut intelligently, will been discharged by Simpsons. 
= Seat af Brak Colin ras yield a crop each year for all time, The large lumber ac gg er ia BANK 
eafirmed ite intention of putting but which will vanish completely in and timber holders arount z a ce ; FIRST z | 
n(’ orests on a sustained vield basis. fifty or sixty years at the present have banded fogetrer to J sta —" NADA S 
The Forest Management ‘Licence is rate of uncontrolled cutting. © The tree farms, as an additional source t 
i? ice whereby the operator of a volume of timber is static, as is the of es ae Ts . 
saw nill or other wood manufacturing en Be oe pies aad ts io ieee ie ho "Tr On & boners | 
* i , ‘SHian 4. cumoien grown, and all other factors must be Q the tree farm, ac re B a M a a 
a on - ee ek aan vr controlled accordingly. one ee oe - Eo 18¢ per AN K. OF ON I REAL 
bia ized properly, will supply his Little has been done so far towards — acre per year, ee ” t a ae. 
‘with a scurce of raw material developing the licences that have been _ the tree —— ae ee a eee ae 
: granted, partly because the holders — ices of a forester, who will advise on WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 
ae ita aes wpetuity, the Were waiting to see whether the gov- all matters pertaining to forestry; aDe3 
ot tie Series ee wee an ernment was going io stick by its they will furnish additional fire pro- 
hulk ¢ axes < € : is 7.28 tig: ‘ 
cop is harvested. Main demand am i In oe =e ee a ae, * alii Nica ncaa ctltieatenabintiematinaians 
upon the operator is that he use the $0” ogeing = Pi gots. ; al 
ington, has established a Cooperative 
ea e Sustained Yield Unit, which is in- , 
tended to serve the same purpose as 
the Forest Management Licences. . J 
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lin leaks cost money. Your busi- 
ness cannot operate at peak effi- 
ten.y when a precision system of 
tim. recording is lacking. You can 
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pro:it sapping “‘bug-bear”’ by install- 
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The Sustained Yield Unit at Shel- 
ton covers 161,000 acres, made up of 
timber in the National Parks, and 
land privately owned by Simpsons. 
The mature timber in the parks is 
being logged at present, under the 
careful eye of the Forest Service. 
The logging is done in such a way as 
to leave the esthetic values unim- 
paired. Simpsons pay the Fcrest 
Service a stumpage fee, which is set 
by the Forest Service, but is based 
on the value of the finished product, 
rather than on current timber prices. 
This unit is designed to produce 100 
million feet of lumber per year, for 
all time. 


Skeptics Convinced 


The whole plan hinges on this pro- 
vision: “The cut shall at no time ex- 
ceed the yield.” Skeptics were pre- 
pared to sneer at the Shelton project, 
just as they are in British Columbia 
ncw, but after two years most of the 
sneers have vanished, and many of 
them have developed into wide grins 
of pride. 

As a result of the improved man- 
agement practices, Simpsons have 
been able to cut their logging by 1/3, 
and their production of building ma- 


terial has increased 35 per cent. In 
other words, the scientific use cf 
their forests has doubled their re- 


sources. Simpsons operate two saw- 
mills, a plywood plant and a wood- 
fibre plant at Shelton, and a plywood 
plant and a sash and door factory at 
McCleary. 

Employment jumped, too. Under 
the old methods, the Simpson Log: 
ging Company employed only 1,350 
men, permanently. Today they em- 
ploy 1,800, and expect to increase that 
figure. Until the unit went into 
operation, McCleary was on its way to 
becoming a ghost town. Now it is 
on its feet again, as a stabilized com- 
munity. Utilization is responsible 
for much of the success of the Shel- 
ton plan. The woodfibre plant, which 
produces insulation board of various 
types, utilizes waste almost entirely, 
and much of it is fir waste, which 
leaves the hemlock and spruce piles 
for the paper mills. Edging, sawdust, 
chips, cores from peeler logs, in fact 
everything but bark is used in the 
woodfibre plant. So close has the 
utilization become that there is no 
longer enough waste to run the burn- 
ers, and they are now burning a large 
percentage of oil. 

The utilization of waste does not 
stop at the mill, either, and logs which 
are broken, or partly decayed, are 
now brought in to be used in the 
woodfibre plant. 

One of the most interesting fea- 
tures in the establishment of the 
Shelton Unit was the preliminary 
work done by the Forest Service and 
the Simpson Logging Company. In 
order to gauge the humor of the pub- 
lic, open meetings were held in Shel- 
ton, and Forest Service officials, as 
well as members of the Simpson Log: 
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you a full accounting, figured to the penny by your bank's 


trained staff. Clear as a bell! 


Your bank book is a limited edition 


in it is known only to your bank and to you. 


one copy only. What is 


Multiply your bank book by seven million and you get some idec 
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Paymaster Steps-up Development 
With Greater Labor Supply 


By JOHN M. GRANT 


ACCELERATION of 
é development at 


underground 
Paymaster Con- 


solidated Mines, holding 748 acres 
adjoining Dome Mines on the west 
and south in the Porcupine area, 


which was largely discontinued dur- 
ing the war, has fcllowed the im- 
provement in labor conditions during 
the past year. A small increase has 
already resulted in ore reserves and 
progress has been made in efforts to 
again attain mill capacity of 600 tons 
per day, current operations being in 
excess of 500 tons. This compares 
with an average of 459 tons in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, and 398 
tons in the preceding 12 months. The 
most intriguing phase of the new 
development work is the long explor- 
atory drive from the bottom winze 
level at a depth of 4,075 feet and 
heading back west to get under the 
No. 5 shaft area. The drive had ad- 
vanced 1,795 feet during the fiscal 
year, and the heading was 2,277 feet 
west of the 4,001 north crosscut at 
June 30, and still several hundred 
feet from the first objective-—the 
Tisdale porphyry mass. While the 
objective area is primarily unexplor- 
ed, the structure is Ilcoked upon as 


a possible excellent source for new 
ore at depth, and results secured 
from some earlier drilling add en- 


couragement to the chances from the 
long drive. Extensive underground 
drilling is proposed when the drive 
reaches completion to thoroughly 
explore this large section cf the prop- 
erty, but in the meantime the older 
sections of the mine are continuing 
to provide millfeed for the increased 
rate now being treated. 


The bulk of the ore being milled 
at Paymaster Consolidated Mines is 
still coming from the No. 5 (Dome 
Lake) shaft. During the war, it be- 
came necessary for the discontinu- 
ance of operations at both No. 2 and 
No. 6 shafts. However, in April this 
year, the No. 6 shaft was reopened, 
but No. 2 shaft, which formerly sup- 
plied approximately 25 per cent of 
the total tons milled, is still inactive 
as the ore at this shaft would not be 
profitable to mine at the present price 
of gold. To replace the No. 2 shaft 
temnage, preduction from No. 5 shaft 
is, as rapidly as possible, being step- 
ped up and mining has been resumed 
at No. 6 shaft. The No. 6 shaft serv- 
ices the area immediately above that 


opened by the 2,075-1 winze in the 
north and east section of the large 


property down to a depth of 1,050 
feet, where it is connected with the 
No. 5 shaft by a haulageway. 

While the betterment in the labor 
situation permitted a stepping-up in 
development work at Paymaster 
Consolidated Mines, E. H. Walker, 
president, points out in the annual 
report for the 12 months ended June 
30, that this additional development, 
however, greatly reduced the operat- 
ing profit for the year. The average 
number of employees increased 26.7 
per cent in the last year. The presi- 
dent tells shareholders that the cost 
of labor and materials has remained 
at high levels, so that operating con- 
ditions are still very difficult. The 
statement of operations shows that 
$1,169,072 was expended in mining, 
milling and development, an increase 
of $259,528 over the previous year. 
The amount received under govern 
ment cost-aid is estimated at $142,468, 
and as C. E. Cook, general manager, 
remarks this “has helped greatly”, 
but adds “it is, however, still entirely 
inadequate to offset the increased 
production.” Bullion pro- 
duced had a gross value of $1,280,056, 
an advance of $144,260 over the pre- 
vious 12 months. After deducting 
all costs of operation, including ex- 
ploration and development, and _ pro- 
vision for depreciation on_ plant, 
buildings and equipment, and _ pro- 
vincial taxes, a profit resulted of 
$68,301, not including profit on securi- 
ties sold, equal to 0.79 cents per share, 
as compared with $100,975, or 1.17 
cents per share in the previous year. 
Net working capital of $1,556,623 


costs of 


compared with $1,507,952. Ore re- 
serves at June 30 were 468,684 tons 
averaging $7.77 while a year previous 
they were 468,370 tons  averag- 
ing $7.94. 

. 

Paymaster Consolidated Mines, an 
amalgamation of West Dome Lake 
Mines and United Mineral Lands 
Corporation (some nine properties in 
all) commenced milling October 1, 
1934, and has since produced $18,580,- 
698 in bullion, while in previous 
operations the old Consolidated West 
Dome had production of $1,114,821, 
and the Paymaster section $384,647, 
a total output from the property to 
date of over $20,000,000. In addition 
to the company’s principal group ly- 
ing in between Dome Mines and Buf- 
falo Ankerite Gold Mines, the com- 
pany has an additional 920 acres ap- 
proximately 1's miles east of Pamour, 
and immediately adjoining extensive 
holdings controlled by Ventures Ltd. 
The company also owns 80 acres im- 
mediately adjoining Pamour on the 
southeast, and a further group of 160 
acres in Tisdale township, some dis- 
tance north of Coniaurum Mines. An 
additional 500 acres in the West Shin- 
ing Tree area is under lease. No 
bcdies of commercial ore were en- 
countered in 5,630 feet of diamond 
drilling on the company’s claims in 
Cody township. <A prospecting party 
was sent out early in May to search 
for uranium-bearing ore, but noth- 
ing of importance had been located 
to the end of June, 

° 

An estimated net 
write-cffs, of $50,881 is reported by 
Canadian Malartic Gold Mines for 
the quarter ending June 30, as com- 
pared with $59,909 in the previous 
three months, and $30,558 in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1948. The tonnage 
treated in the second quarter was 
114,343 tons, up 2,102 tons from the 
previous three months, and 28,748 
tons more than in the June quarter 
last year. The grade of ore treated 
showed a slight increase, and operat- 
ing ecsts for “he period, including 
provision for taxes, were up 13 cents 
per ton at $2.86 per ton milled, but 
down 37 cents from the correspond- 
ing period of 1948. Estimated gov- 
ernment cost assistance for the pe- 
riod was $26,351. Work has com- 
menced on the orepass and haulage 
system for the prcposed underground 
crusher, and this has increased the 
rate of development by 15 per cent. 


‘ 


profit, before 


A new orebody has been located in 
an hitherto unexplored section of the 
property of Bellete’re Quebec Mines, 


(controlled by McIntyre Porcupine 
Mines) in Guillet township, Mud Lake 
area. The vein, or perhaps twa veins 
has been intersected by six diamong 


Crill holes, and visible gold wa 


evidence in most of the holes, haven 
so far secured of $30.10 over thre 
feet and $26.60 over 2.9 feet are no; 
thought to be truly indicative 9; 
grade. The discovery is some 7 
feet south of the west end oi the 
upper workings on the No. 12 vein 
system from the No. 3, or main, shaf; 
A crasscut has been started 0: th; 
250-foot level and at time of W. iting 
was within 400 feet of its objc tive. 
The nearest vein outcrop to th: ney 
orebody is 1,500 feet west, anc this 
was drilled some years ago with 
somewhat indifferent results, d it 
is still to be determined if thi ve jg 
any connection between these \. ins, 
e 

International Uranium M ining 
Company in its annual repo: fo; 
1948 advises that it has secured 9.:()),009 
shares of Port Radium Mines, whos 
53 claims adjoin at Great Bear |.ake. 
In addition the company has recived 
$60,000 cash, in settlement of | tiga. 
tion, for which 50,000 shares of ‘nter. 
national stock at $1.20 per shar will 
be issued. In March, Dr. Paul Arm. 
° ———— 





THE B. GREENING WIRE COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Common Dividend No. 48 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that at a1 


ing of the Directors of The B. Greening Wir 


Company Limited, held in the office ot 
Company on August 29th, 1949 a divide: 
Five cents per share on the Common §S! 


of the Company was declared payable 
Oc:zober 1st, 1949 to shareholders of record 
September 15th, 1949. At this same meeting 


an extra dividend of Five cents per sha: 
the Common Shares of the Company 
declared payable October Ist, 1949 to s} 
holders of record September 15th, 1949 


F. J. MA\ 


Secret 


Hamilton, Ont., September 2, 1949. 
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DIVIDEND No. 85 


Class ‘‘A’’ Shares has been declared for t 


1949. Sucn cheques will be mailed 
October 15th, 
Trust Company from Vancouver. 
By Order of the Board, 
G. G. WOODWARD, 


Vancouver, B.C. 
August 25th, 1949. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA POWER 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


NOTICE is hereby given that a dividend 
of Forty cents (40c) per Share on 
he 
three months ending September 30th, 
1949, payable by cheque dated Octob 
15th, 1949, to shareholders of record as 
at the cluse of business on September 30th, 
on 


1949, by the Montr¢ 


Assistant Secretary. 


al 








Provincial Paper Limited 


Notice is hereby given that R: 
Quarterly Dividend of 1% on 
ferred Stock has been declart 
PROVINCIAL PAPER LIMITED 
able September 15th, 1949 to 
holders of record at close of bi 
September €th, 1949. 
(Signed) W. S. Bai 
Secretary-Trea 
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@ Well Restricted. 


@ Water Mains, Macadam Roads, 


Fire Protection—all in and paid for. 


@ Direct drive to down town. No street car lines. 


LOW PRICES $30 PER FT. AND UP 


EXCLUSIVE AGENTS 


H. BOSLEY & CO. 


28 ADELAIDE ST. WEST, TORONTO 
PHONE WA. 1031 
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ayong, consulting geclogist, present- financing and development of its 39 uncut, or cut to one ounce, $9.10, 


1 detailed working program of claims in Keith township, Groundhog based on face chip samples and $10.50 


vhie. the first parts have been car- tiver area, provides for dewatering based on muck samples. The vein 


jed out, the remainder to be com- — the underground workings, and carry- which was displaced by a fault at e ; 
»jeted When financing now under ne- ing out of exploration and develop- 151 feet in the drift, has been located Manitoba — , 


SB nation has been arranged. Dr, ment work in consideration for an about 45 feet to the south in a drill 


e Bi mstrong in his report stated “I feel option to purchase Joburke’s claims, hole which cut a width of seven feet : ye . o“¢ 
Barn g I A Sound Financial Position 


nfident that an intensive, well- plant and equipment. If the option averaging $92.95 uncut, or cut grade 7 
{Boanned and coordinated develop- is exercised a new 3,000,000-share of $15.05 per ton. Bonetal, a sub 
J @ on! program, efficiently carried out, company will be formed with Me- © sidiary of Broulan Porcupine Mines, 
i] within eight to 12 months ad- Intyre receiving 2,000,000 and Jo- is operated by Broulan, and is being For man ive iin Sern s 
n ne this property from the pros- burke 1,000,000 of the shares. Mec- explored from the workings of the ; Be ed ee 


; a cia ‘xperienced soun 
et to the mine class. Acquisition Intyre agrees to advance the new CXp ceed sour 


Porcupine Reef Mine located imme- 


the result that it 


€@ eontrol of the Port Radium prop- company up to $1,750,000 to bring it diately to the west. ey 
ty s important, because the trend into production, but will have the . position 


ehblende veins is in that dit 


“on Balance sheet at December 


owed current assets $72,883, p 
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es valued at $112,308, while 








right at end of any twc-month period 
to give notice that it will cease to 
advance further moneys and_ will 
then have the right to salvage its 


Sale of its refinery plant, located 
near Cobalt, is proposed by Silanco 
Mining & Refining Co. to a new com- 
pany, Cobalt Chemical and Refinery 


During each of 
Province has rey 
revenue over. ordit 


it t liabilities were $46,501. expenditures by extracting sufficient Co., formed for the purpose of taking further surplus has 
is ‘ cre to repay moneys advanced. Jo- over the refinery and operating it for vear ending March: 
: wiriza ¢ wITro aAceota > QOA WV" ra nT 143 Yah + ie . ste : 
I agreement approved by direc- burke had current assets of $24,773, the production of chemical products. in offering as prin 
are of Jcburke Gold Mines, with Me- @8ainst ue ae liabilities of ve Under the agreement of sale, Silanco 
stvr Porcupine Mines, for future it Decemb r 31. No wol k has een will receive one shar of the new Province of Manitoba 
i : carried out on the property for a year. company for each $1 cost value at 
iz aa _ - e the refinery at time ot sale. This 3% Debentures 
¢ | rhe drift extended into the Bonetal sum, it is expected, will be approxi.- 
7 ‘ . : : S bee ™ 
| P. LANGLEY & CO. | Gcld Mines property, from the Por- mately $850,000 or 850,000 shares. Due October 1. 1965 
‘( ; C. P. ROBERTS, F.C.A. cupine Reef Mine, at the 970-foot The new Cross Chemical Co., of Eng- . i a . 
a b dA t horizon, is opening up excellent ore, land. will receive 120,000 shares in Denominations: 8300 and 81.000 | 
Chartere ccountants B. W. Lang, president, states. The the new company for $40,000 cash Price: 99.25 and interest 
i 605 Bank of Montreal Bldg. first 151 feet of drifting averaged, and its full cooperation in the pro- . ee ee eee 
n- Toronto over drift width of 7.4 feet, $19.95 duction of chemical products. to vield about 3.06 tp, 
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You can’t realize those dreams 
unless you begin to make them 
come true— NOW. Regular 
saving of small amounts en- 
ables you to p/an your future. 
Start by opening a Savings 
Account with Canada Perma- 
nent. YOUR DEPOSITS 
EARN 2% INTEREST. 
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The public banking room of the ultra-modern, sixteen-storey ‘Toronto 
main olfice of the Bank of Montreal was opened for business last week. 
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320 BAY ST., TORONTO ; Ser ; : ; : es 
. 10-8 oe priced in terms of earn- — industry might grant and have accept- and Sery 1ce 
ar ings and yields, common stocks are ed a relatively small wage increase. 
by eae . . rh > . 
I now benefiting from some improvement rhe first outcome could lead to fur- : . : : 
in psychology as to the business out- ther market unsetilement; the second, We offer an investment service based 
\y FR look. The foreign political and financial to renewed strength assuming, as is upon over a quarter century of ex- 
ae ¢ situation remains an adverse clement. generally believed, that business con- perience in marketing Canadian 
LIMITED tinues its recent recovery movement. Government. Municipal and Corpora- ( 
r With September comes ihe discus- Thus, at worst, the advance could tion Securities. 
% Notice of Dividends sion of the British financial crisis and have ended in the 180 185 area on the eA, 
saa ia Sauna akties tak As tia the report of the Fact Finding Com- Dow-Jones average, the lower limit of Our experience, knowledge and far ie & 
ids have been declared payable mittee on steel wage negotiations. No which was recently attained; at best, ties are cordially extended to both 3 
“a ) r 15 949, ¢ shareholders f - ae : eo ae atne tn tha ‘ } 5 
ieee. ae doubt the stock market, in its recent it could be resumed later in the month small and large investors who desire ‘] 
or sidewise movement, has been giving with an objective of 200 or better. careful attention to their investment t) 
> Preferred Shares $20 Par ; , : Tey lei : ‘ “3 ae : ; 
eee ee eae attention to these matters. Yet, it Taking into consideration both th requirements. f 
alternatively $1.75 a Share on the cannot be said that they have been favorable elements in the picture, of 
ot eae waa i fully discounted for the reason that Which low price-earnings ratios and 
hanged for Preferred Shares $20 ” . 26 a eed eee ae coun ane 
; oubcnant i Aerenaement dated the outcomes cannot yet be known. _ high yields are of first importance, as Mc‘LEop YOUNG WEIR & CoMPANY 
1e 2lst, 1946; On the one hand is the possibility of well as the negative considerations, it ’ s 
. . . y « ~NYe « ; > ’ Tae ’ ~j} j 
the Class A Shares--50 cents a a devaluation in the pound and other appears a time when investment posi- LIMITED 
re; currencies tied in with it, along with tions in selected common shares are 
alternatively $2.00 a sprig 7 a steel strike. On the other hand, the justified provided reasonable reserves 50 King Street West 276 St. James Street West 
mmon Shares not vet exchangec te Te 4 5 iii a - ner . . “eae oe 
‘Class A Shares and New Common British crisis might be eased for an- are maintained, or developed on mat Toronto Montreal & 
ee ee ele Arrangement other six months by some form of ket strength, as insurance against Telephone: Elgin 0161 Teleshcne--Horecr 4061 
e une 21st, I40 er , - ae a ale ‘ a saree atin : 
Win: peg, Man W. P. RILEY loan, advance or gift, and the steel some adverse contingencies. Offices at: Toronto, Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Montreal and New York. 
Se] ber 3rd, 1949 on as aed Correspondents in London, England. 
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; Members of The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada. 
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duenwood Dairies, Limited 178.46 
is ' 
CLASS “A” DIVIDEND NO. 12 woe 
Notics is hereby given that the r READY TO SERVE YOU... 
‘ar juarterly dividend of Fifteen 
oa ‘15¢) per share has been declared With professional skill in the 
Tha o Ps : Mace A” charac 7 : : . 
: ne utstanding Class ‘‘A”’ shares of following capacities — 
‘Company, payable Oct. Ist, 1949, to : 
Areholders of record as at vine close of a e Executor and Trustee 
sines ante oy 7 949. : : 
on September 7th, 1 4 e Transter Agent and Registrar 
CLASS ‘‘B’’ DiVIDEND NO. 6 3 = e Real Estate Management, 
A c ' A > % } oo ane . 
A Dividend of Fifteen Cents (15c) RAILS eae Mo L ‘ V4 Sales and Rentals 
"Share has been declared on the out- 41.0% x a e lnvestment Management 
en Class “B” shares of the Com- 6/l e Collection Agent 
%, payable October Ist, 1949, to 2 D ; 
oaks ; ee . ai anbees ie 
ee ders of record September 7th, Mivinags Wepartment 
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Criticism Of Claim Settlements 
Under Liability Policies 
By GEORGE GILBERT 





pr YM time » time criticisn ip practices of the past referred to was 
pears in the press and elsewhere that some of the insured formed the 
if insuranee companies for failure to habit of building up and exaggerat- 
nav their claims promptly and in ing their claims. And, although it 
) ens ity n some was made clear by the speaker that 
echnic \ cd get out of poorly conceived claim practices have 
vine \ 1 to effect a very largely ceased to exist, yet thcse 
“mpro se s em for an persons who are claim minded have 
ly ( wer than the sun learned so well from the past how to 
; a \ yf SUC riticism is build up and exaggerate claims that 
estigation to be ill the practice continues at the present 
i in entire mis time. It undoubtedly does substantial 
ers e extent of the harm to the loss ratios of the com- 
over provided by the contract. panies and to their public relations. 
As S S ( fe, f and 
es are conc d, there Goodwill Vital 
= ( nera DUDI1¢ 
; t ed for a conside: loday, the speaker said, many lead- 
v tl whe} time ing industrials, including leading 
ae eX de eir policies casualty companies, consider custom- 
Par nee ; ha ev are entitled er interest and public goodwill as pre- 
. Bu o such an autho requisite to the necessary profits 
vas Mr. \ C. Gordon, vice pres Which private enterprise must earn. 
dent of the International Association But he pointed out that the compan- 
Insurance Counse in an acdress les are now confronted with the 
efo the rece annu eet of necessity of earning better reputa- 
he Federation of Insurance Counsel, tions in casualty claim practice if 
espect to claims under various they are to regain public confidence 
. d automobile policies, the and counter unfavorable trends. 
ic have long memory and are It was contended that a_ poor 
joubt. This attitude is traced back legacy has been left those companies 
ty vears to a time when compan possessed of a high sense of respon- 
=< were being ymoted which were sibility and good conscience in the 
terested S tirely in sales top management, who seek now to 
afite { e understand- make their legal and, claim organi- 
, S 1e casualty claim “tions the spearheads of their busi- 
motic ness. These companies, he said, 


though blessed with the required at- 
tributes and qualities of leadership 
and high policy in their claim person- 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


were all apples in the same barrel. 
They all get tarred with the same 
stick of public opinion.” Through 
their claim departments, he contend- 
ed, the companies have a selling job 
to do to convince the public and their 
insureds that their liability claim 
practice is competent and fair. 


6 °@ 
‘ashineton Talk 
W ashinegton Valks 

(Continued from page 34) 
dian view has always been that the 
western trading world must not be 
bifurcated by the creation of two 
areas with vastly different price 
levels. 

On this point, the British make a 
very plausible argument that Article 
9 of the U.K.-U.S. financial agreement 
of 1945 should be relaxed and enable 
them to make import restrictions that 
would work against the hard currency 
exporters. On the surface, this waiv- 
ing of Article 9 would appear to be in 
accordance with one of the expressed 
aims of the Marshall Plan: to encour- 
age more trading within Europe and 
the soft currency area generally. But 
by the hard test of whether it gets at 
the root of the problem, increasing 
discrimination fails. It would tend to 
relieve the pressure on British indus- 
try to cut costs and get back into the 
world market; in the Canadian view 
Britain’s return to the world market 
is the over-riding necessity. 


Stockpiles 


A third and temporary palliative 
that is being much talked of is the 
increasing of U.S. purchases of ma- 
terials for strategic stockpiles. There 
is little to be said against this partial 
solution to the immediate problem, 
but as little to be said in favor of it. 
While it is true that the cutting of 
U.S. bulk buying did help to push 





Canadian eyes the limits within which 
the Washington talks must produce 
some solution. There is, first, the con- 
cern with the crisis as a Canadian 
crisis, something in which we are 
directly involved; second, there is the 
idea that the solution must come from 
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Britain, that the British must help 

themselves; and third, there js tha 

test that must be applied to every ¢ 

lution: does it get at the root o/ tha 

trouble? And that trouble is low pro. 
l} 


In 





ductivity, low output per man ho, 
British factories. 
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nel, have had a doubly difficult task 
“because of the ill-advised policies 
and practices of the past, to build up 


world commodity prices down, partic- 
ularly prices of colonial goods that 
were earning dollars for the sterling 
area, the resumption of such purchas- 
ing seems a rather artificial and un- 
realistic procedure. Essentially the 
United States would be price-sup- 


{ 
hal 





Y 
Vast 5 raw, ». 


VOrR O! : : 

nce was not sufficient to the under- confidence and goodwill.” Although 
tanding of the quite different needs the companies have done a good job 
ot sualty insurance claim practice, of cleaning house, they all, he claim- 
ticularly ibility lines and ed, still need to improve their claim 

tomobile insurance. This, he said, policies and practices. 
vas becaust e first party types of That is, he claimed, it was still 
ife, fire and marine policies were necessary for casualty companies to 
t ntractual obligations to the — show that the quality of their claim 
holders. and were not too dif- function today is not actually in ac- 
; f friendly negotiations {fol cord with what the public has 
npt and proper settlement. thought of it. He expressed the view 


But the coverage of liability, that this showing was not an easy 
» automobile lines, he 


especially in the one to make, but on the contrary was 
idded. were more legal and_ techni- auite difficult, as it would take 
i] ontained inherently, by “shock troops trained to high effi- 
he vel ture, the fertile seeds of ciency, real policy makers, strategists, 
lisagreement and controversy. Dur field tacticians, and administrators in 
ing the early pericd, the casualty legal and claim work. But quality of 
claim organization, lacking full un- personnel is not enough, as important 
erstanding and broad, sound poll as quality is an esprit de corps among 
es. was, he said, often relegated to the members of each casualty com- 
he rear as to recognition, position pany claim organization and among 
{ compensation and the apparent- the claim departments of the respec- 
1 future furnished little tive companies.” 
3 Os ung lawyers ol 
ability, integrity and initiativ« ., Greater Cooperation 
As a result, men of meaiccre aDll- 
ty. little vision and no inspiration Up until the present, the compan- 
; he iid, too often used to per- les, he claimed, have lagged as an in- 
form the company’s contractual ob- dustry to meet their necessities, one 
ligations, keep its promises and de- of the most important of which is 
iver its product, which inferior qual greater cooperation among the claim 
a fa ae yersonne guided by departments of the many casualty 
nanagements intent on profits for companies in their intercompany re- 
the short term, furnished a claim lations. Sales competition, he held, 
ictice, “sometimes deteriorating in should not interfere with proper 
t seling f various sorts, which claim processing in the industry “up- 
neither merited nor received the con on a factual and professional basis.” 
fidence of the public.” But, he added, everybody Knows it is 
rhe} S ) q estiol } is lack still done. 
fide is he say irgely con In his opinion, the entire casualty 
ited Le ublic relations business greatly needs to work to 
es cs found ind that gether as a unit in the present seri- 


e public was not served by such ous situation in order to present a 


sighted policy and practice; but united front for the highest claim 

tt actually there was a disservice policy and practice, and if the com- 

j ‘ft a structural fault in the panies were well advised none. of 

indation of the business them would withhold full coopera- 
Another effect of the inept clain tion. To the public, he said, “they 
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- HEAD OFFICE: 
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@ Pilot offers you every advantage on fire 
insurance that Pilot gives you on automobile 
nsurance quick claims service, intimate 


knowledge of the field, a Canadian company 
close to its business. Automobile, fire, per 


; sonal burglary 


property tloater, cargo, 
elevator, teams, plate glass, general and 
public liability — fidelity and surety bonds 





porting on a world scale, and price == 


support is difficult, costly, and, when 
undertaken for the benefit of foreign- 
ers, not likely to be politically easy to 
sell. 

But there is no denying that it 
would put more dollars in British 
hands. For instance, in 1948 $215,000,- 
000 worth of rubber was sold to the 
United States by Ceylon and British 
Malaya. The rate of sales to U.S. has 
dropped 50 per cent, and resumption 
of the old rate would make those col- 
onies net dollar earners. 

But again, this can only be a pallia- 
tive. Besides the dollars that could be 
earned by a British economy supply- 
ing needed goods in volume at com- 
petitive prices, the dollars that would 
come from more bulk buying by the 
U.S. are very few. 

It doesn’t do a great deal of good to 
berate the British for their Socialism 
or their devotion to the Welfare State, 
but the Canadian view at Washington 
underlines the important arzument 
that only a nation that is very able to 
compete in today’s market can afford 
more false teeth. Only a very effi- 
cient economy can afford to be a wel- 
fare economy. Social security meas- 
ures appropriate for the United 
States, for the most productive econ- 
omy in the world, are not appropriate 
for an out-of-date economy that must 
live off world trade. 

These considerations, then, are to 
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$10,090 for your family if you die from a natural cause; or— 
$20,C00 if you die by accident; or— 


$30,000 if you die by accident while riding as a passenger in a AND 
public conveyance (aeroplane excepted), or due to a fire ina 


Liberal cash payment for loss of parts 
and total disability. 


Ask for printed card ‘‘$10,000 Low Rate Protection” which 
explains this policy. It will interest you. 
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Ax E YOU FINDING the handling of your per- 
sonal estate that “last straw”? which threatens “‘to 
break the camel’s back”? 

Let us show you how our Management Service can 
lighten the load of administering your private 
property and affairs. 

Our services to individuals include: acting as 
executor and trustee under wills, as administrator of 
intestate estates, as agent for other executors and 
irustees and as trustee of voluntary trusts; also, the 
management of securities, real estate and mortgages 
and the preparation of income tax returns. 

For Corporations we act as trustee of bond issues, 
pension funds, business insurance trusts and en- 
dowment funds and as transfer agent and registrar 
of stocks and bonds, as paying agent for dividends 


and bond interest and as escrow agent. 
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The British government has made and her quota of mercantile trade hulls and to put a new aspect of des- 


. e e : 
Shipping Is A Big Earner a point, in its Economic Surveys, of to slide before the onslaught of com peration upon the battle for solvency. 


emphasizing the importance of ship- petition, would be to invite unemploy- Almost any solution, even of subsidy, 
ping (and the shipyards) in the gen- ment among men and yards and _ would be better than that. 


al ‘ eral trade picture. The fact must now Pu ca 7 
iY in Hor Dollar Short e K. be faced that there is serious danger 


' “ee ' of a recession in earnings from this M3 
By JOHN L. MARSTON C 


id source, British shipping and_ ship- asualty Company of Canada if 












Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London building have had a very profitable 
joe , ; — on : postwar holiday from the sort of HEAD OFFICE  - TORONTO 
lY The General Council of British CRPORSS. In 1936, tlt similar basis competition that they encountered E. 0D. GOODERHAM A. W. EASTMURE a) 
Shipping gives the net carnings of assessment, British ships produced before 1939. They have found a Sresident Munaging Direcior { 
of British. ships in 1947 as * about £24,000,000. an 192), for which world desperately. anxious to move | AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
60,000,600 pounds. Writing from —. Poe ee. ae _ a goods, the international markets | 1M SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA | 
London, John Marston points oo a a a - sloiype i avid for supplies, and supplies ex- } 
| than in 1947. The perspective in DI Mesias : 
out that, large as this figure is. which the position must be viewed Pensive enough to tempt every pro | 
il still does nol reflect the real is therefore not dissimilar from that ducer and seller; and the other bid- THE ESTABLISHED IS06 
earning power of British ship- of virtually all the major exporting ders for cargoes have been inhibited 
ping. industries, visible and invisible. There by a variety of reasons. Now, things 
1as been a great gain on the pre- are different. Ships flying foreign 
vondon. war level; the improvement con- fiags are competing in real earnest, 
| \" THE request of the Minister of tinued over from 1947 to 1948; the and the volume of international trade | a i 
Transport, the General Council level must be fully maintained or ee rere, ae eee ee CUssnranee, ¢ 
‘{ British Shipping has investigated the entire basis of economic planning peak. ” - . 
he earnings of British ships in 1947. rage abiotic: balance-of-payments Gate But to ae gr cece = ee +o 
\ number of figures had already is invalidated. low the Briiish share of shipbuilding 
dle een put forward, but it was obvi- ,® 


usly necessary that an authoritative 
inalysis should be made, since the 
ontribution of the mercantile marine 
s of major significance in Britain’s 
valance of payments. Bee 
The figure of £60,000,000 finally ar- 7 xij § SION ety NE RR eet See Ce Oe NOIR Sg LG Oe eo SA eo 
ived at “measures the benefit to the ‘ke : | 
cuntry as a whole from the contri- 
ution of our mercantile marine to 
nvisible exports.” It is derived main- 
| y from the three basic sources of 
| hipping revenue— freight on exports 
n British ships, freight on cross voy- 
iges, and fares by non-nationals in 
British ships. A deduction is made 
or expenditure by British ships in 
ecreign ports. 

This £60,000,000, therefore, has 
1othing-—except most indirectly and 
y inference —to do with the net prof- 
its of the shipping companies. And 

has only a tenuous thread of con- 
tact with the figures given in the 
overnment’s own balance of pay- 
nents tables. It is the measure of 
the direct foreign exchange earning 


ive in a Greater Canada 





to give Canada a Great 
New Industry 


ae fi 
ower of British merchant ships. itu wiih siege Ontario's Rainy River 

The real earning power is, of District. Steep Rock Lake fifteen = | 
‘course, even greater than the Gen- miles long and ranging in depth from I 
ral Council allows. The operations 10 to 263 feet was emptied bv | 
f British shipping, its carriage of 


ar : : z batteries of giant pumps. Finlavson 
oth British and foreign cargoes, its 


‘ross chartering, have developed a 
‘reat mesh of commercial contacts 
Which overlays, expands and con- 
solidates the orthodox sphere of 
trade. Ships follow trade, but trade 
ilso follows the ships. This is not a 
‘ontribution capable of even approx- 


Lake was lowered by draining from 
the bottom. The course of the Seine / 

River was completely changed. i 
And one of the richest bodies of iron 


eT 


ore on the continent was uncovered. 
Providing millions of tons of ore a 


mate measurement, but every mer- vear with enough uncovered i 
‘hant and trader Knows how real and for vears to come Steep Rock's 
arge it is. development has been 
In 1947, the largest visible export spectacular. but it is only ONI 
vas of machinery, with a. total of of any eenmniies ok Canmla’s 

t181,000,000, and the earnings of ship- 

ing, which head the invisible list, tremendous modern advance, 
ank high in the overall catalogue of Poday we truly live ina Greater 
Canada — one with productive 

RWW, capacity va acai : : sea — 

oe e Canad ' 
greater opportunities than ever 

United States before tn-every field of endeavour & 


en 
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Guaranty 
Company 





N 
the iron and. steel manufacturing industry 
presents another spectacular example ol de 
velopment: productive capacity and number of 
emplovees have been doubled since before thre 
war. striking indication of Canada’s new posi- 
tion asone of the world’s great industrial nation- i 


One of a series nresented by 


‘Motaon'a 


to promote a fuller realization by Canadians of Canada’s present greatness 
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Page 40 
SIGNPOSTS FOR BUSINESS 
TR-HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics Cheques cashed against individual ac- 
cost-of-living index advanced from sunts in July were up four 
162.1 to an all-time high of 162.8 be over the corresponding month last year, 
tween July 2 and August 1 The in- ile in the first seven months of 
crease was mainly due to nigher prices vear the gain was eight pet 
for foods. The index for this series rosé ording to the Dominion Bures 
two points to 209.2, reflecting s stan- tistics. Four of the five economic 
tially higher prices for x id higher totals in July, while 
With small advances for pork ducts imulative period there were 
These increases overweigh lt ns 
foods which were mainly un ged t ° 
lower. Domestic exports in July 
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Be the guest of the Canadian 
Pacific Empress of Canada or Empress of 
France for a carefree week of 
shipboard life en route to Europe. 


, / 


Return accommodation available. C / 
~——. 


Entertainment... delicious meals... / 
plus the world of courtesy and service that 
has made Canadian Pacific famous for hospitality afloat! 


AUTUMN SAILINGS 


From Montreal and Quebec by the scenic St. Lawrence route. 


EMPRESS OF CANADA EMPRESS OF FRANCE 


October 21 ¢ November 11 October 7 & 28 * November18 


WINTER SAILINGS 


From Saint John (train to shipside) and from Halifax one day later. 


EMPRESS OF CANADA EMPRESS OF FRANCE 
December 7 eDecember 30 January 18 «+ February 15 
March 1 . March 29 March 15 . April 12 


FIRST CLASS..$240 up. TOURIST..$152 up. 
lraditional Canadian Pacific comfort and service on the 
passenger-carrying freighters Beaverford and Beaverburn. 


Sailings approximately twice monthly . .. Dates on request. 
First Class fare $220. 


Full information from any Canadian Pacific office or yourown Travel Agent 
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or 1905 


WEBB’S SPRING FLOWERING 


v» new AUTUMN GUIDE 


EDWARD WEBB & SONS (Canada) LIMITED 


at $241,300,000, showing a decrease of 
four per cent from last year’s corres- 
ponding total of $250,900,000. The ag- 
gregate for the first seven months of 
this year stands at $1,665,900,000, slight- 
ly above the total of $1,651,000,000 for 
the same period of 1948. The lower 
figure for the month was the result of 
substantially reduced exports to foreign 
countries. 
. 

Canada had a favorable balance of 
trade of $6,900,000 in June, ‘This was 
larger than the average monthly rate 
during the first half year and was 
greater than in June last year. 

. 

Department store sales advanced 135 
per cent during the week ending August 
27 over the corresponding week last 
year. Largest gain of 35 per cent was 
shown in Quebec, followed by a rise of 
19 per cent in Ontario, Manitoba 10 per 
cent, and the Maritime Provinces eight 
per cent. Sales in Saskatchewan were 
down 14 per cent, Alberta seven per 
cent, and British Columbia two per 
cent 

e 

Carloadings on Canadian railways for 
the week ended August 27 crossed the 
80,000 mark for the first time this year 
to reach a total of 86,183 cars compared 
with 79,171 in the preceding week and 
84,995 in the corresponding week last 
year. The advance over 1948 was 1,188 
cars or 1.4 per cent, A large gain over 
the same week last year was registered 
in grain which advanced from 9,640 to 
12,376 cars. 

a 

Production of crude petroleum and 
natural gasoline in May decreased seven 
per cent from the all-time monthly high 
reached in April, but showed a sharp 
advance of 87 per cent as compared with 
May last year. The decline in the month 
was principally due to reduced output 
from the Turner Valley field and in the 
Northwest Territories, Production from 
the Leduc and Redwater fields of Al- 
berta rose sharply. 

e 

Reversing the upward movement 
shown since the beginning of this year, 
factory shipments of Canadian-made 
motor vehictes in July decreased 16 per 
cent from the high level attained in 
June, but were 68 per cent above July 
last year. During the first seven 
months of this year, shipments ad- 
vanced 15 per cent as compared with 
the similar period of 1948. Shipments 
for the month amounted to 25,383 units, 
including 17,324 passenger cars, 

e 

Production of steel ingots in July fell 
from the high levels of previous months 
and was also slightly under the total 
for July 1948. The month’s output 
amounted to 232,499 tons as compared 
With 261,476 in the preceding month and 
238,104 in July, 1948. 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 


Pitan aie may, in future, obtain 
permits through their banks 
for the expenditure of reasonable 
amounts in Canadian dollars for 
travel in Switzerland. For Canadian 
travellers Switzerland is now in a 
similar position to countries in the 
sterling area, France, Belgium, Lux- 
embourg, the Netherlands, Norway 
and Sweden. 

In all other respects, however, 
Switzerland remains a United States 
dollar area country so far as Cana- 
dian exchange control regulations 
are concerned, and trade will con- 
tinue on a U.S. dollar basis. 

. 
0 finns French National Tourist Office 
has announced a further increase 
in the number of franes which travel- 
lers may take in and out of France. 

Adults visiting France are now 
permitted to bring in 60,000 francs 
instead of 40,000. Travellers under 
15 years of age may take in 10,000 
frances instead of 5,000. The limit for 
individuals traveling under group 
passports is 10,000 francs. 

The new ruling allows all travellers 
leaving France to take out 10,000 
franes, an increase of 6,000 over the 
former limit. 





e 

‘FELLER'S LTD. reports that for 

“ the six months ending on July 31 
sales were $1,418,511 greater than 
curing the corresponding period in 
the preceding year. This constitutes 
an increase of 15.94 per cent. On a 
store for store comparison, exclusive 
of those which were not in operation 
during the first half of 1948, the in- 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


crease in sales is 9.13 per cent. 

The increase in net earnings, after 
all charges, is $43,144, or 10.14 per 
cent. This represents a profit of $3.12 
per common share for the first six 
months of 1949 as compared with 
$2.96 per common share for the first 
six months of the preceding year. 
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The MINTON china you buy will never grow old. In pattern 









55 Wellington St. 








Installed view of three 
oil-fired. type ‘G’ 
BABCOCK ‘“‘Integral- 
Furnace’ Boilers. 
Total capacity 49,000 
Ibs. per hour; 125 -bs. 
pressure of satura‘ed 
steam. 





and design, MINTON is chinaware at its best, the finest English 
Bone China made. Illustrated is "Gold Marlow''—dignified and 


serene in gold on pure white. 


SEE IT AT CANADA'S LEADING CHINAWARE STORES 


—or write Meakin & Ridgway (Canada) Ltd., 
W., Toronto, for the name of your nearest dealer. 








Fowl, YET ANOTHER INDUSTRY 


... and here is why more manufacturers specify 


BABCOCK ‘‘Integral-Furnace’’ Boilers 


¢ More steam per pound of fuel. 


® Flexible to fluctuating demands. 


¢ Efficient at any rating. 


¢ A peak output that will meet all probable emergencies. 


© Fitted to existing buildings and equipment without exten- 


sive alterations. 


® Maintenance and cleaning hazards avoided by accessibility 


of all parts. 


® Every modern, reliable device to simplify operation. 
7 y 


¢ These and many other special requirements can be yours 


in a Babcock boiler. 








Babcock engineers share your de- 
sive to obtain the most efficient in- 
stallation possible for the money you 
invest, Let them modify your present 
power supply or suggest new installa- 
tions to meet your changing require- 
ments. 


BABCOCK-WILCOX & GOLDIE-McCULLOCH 


GALT LIMITED 


BRANCHES: 


Montreal - Toronto - Calgary - Vancouver 
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DONALD LLOYD ROBB 
FOREST ENGINEER 


FOREST PRODUCTS SURVEYS 


272 SHELDRAKE BLVD., TORONTO 
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